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priately called Hogarth, as it shows lines like 
the curve of the back beginning at the neck and 
following round the shoulders to the waistline 
and out. 


— throughout the country who have 
not seen the Hogarth rooms up at W. & J. 
Sloane’s ought to do so. When the. house occu- 
pied by the great satirical 
painter of the late XVIII 
Century was dismantled, W. 
& J. Sloane bought the in- 
terior wood trims, side walls, 
doors and mantels of the dwelling. These have 
been reassembled on one of their floors, making 
ten or twelve rooms of unusual interest, not only 
because of their historic association, but because 
of their decorative value. It isn’t always easy 
to supply sentiment or atmosphere in furnish- 
ings, and here is a great opportunity for some- 


The Hogarth 
Rooms at 


H” painted walls are condemned by all who 
W. & J. Sloane’s 


consider acoustics, and it is for that reason 
that many theatres nowadays are employing 
fabrics on the walls, although 
certain qualities of wall paper 
are also preferable to paint- 
ing. 

Speakers and singers find 
that the hard-painted wall re-echoes sound, and 
words spoken or sung become confused, and we 


Wall Coverings 
and 


Acoustics 


body to create in some home an environment- 
interest, unusual as well as charming. Hogarth, 
moreover, should be of more than passing in- 
terest to the decorator, for it was Hogarth’s “line 
of beauty” which characterizes much of the fur- 
niture of his period. Indeed, some of the furni- 
ture called Chippendale would be more appro- 
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have an indistinctness that is very undesirable. 
On the other hand, sound can be more easily 
heard and words more clearly understood when 
the walls have absorptive qualities. Prof. Wat- 
son of the Department of Physics, University of 
Illinois, in speaking recently on the subject says 
that it is a known fact that speakers and singers 




















would prefer an audience of women to men, be- 
cause with the greater excess of clothing and fluf- 
finess of attire there is greater absorption of 
sound. This absorption is further increased by 
the use of draperies at the doors and theatre 
boxes and in the rear of the orchestra seats. 
Hard wall paper is bad for acoustics, while there 
are qualities of soft paper, especially flock paper, 
that are recommended; but never painted walls. 
A SHORT while ago the president of one of the 

largest dry goods stores in New York made 


a statement which the writer suggested that he 
communicate to Congress. 


Concerning “It would not do any good,” 
“Profiteering”’ said he. “For there is a certain 
Charges. element in Congress who have 


made up their minds that the de- 
partment stores are profiteering, and they would 
not believe anything I had to say.” 

The National Retail Dry Goods’ Association, 
which has a membership of about 2,000 stores, 
has taken up the charge of profiteering and re- 
cently submitted it to the Finance Committee of 
the Senate. It referred to the fact that the U. S. 
Department of Justice made a searching investi- 
gation of profiteering, buti nothing resulted. On 
the contrary, the U. S. Department of Justice 
discovered that 120 large dry good stores made 
an average profit of 5.7 per cent. before Federal 
taxation. Other commissions have found simi- 
lar results, 

Harvard University, through its Bureau of 
Business Research, also studied the subject in 
thirty-nine states, discovering that the profits of 
the department stores were unusually small; but 
when we read the Fordney evidence that a thing 
which costs $1 in Germany is retailed at $9.45 
in the United States, we still rather suspect the 
dealer of profiteering until we stop and think for 
a second—few people do stop and think—and 
wonder whether to the original cost has been 
added cost of foreign buying, inland freight 
abroad, consular fees, insurance, duty, custom 
house charges, general overhead, the cost of do- 
ing business in this country, Federal taxes and 
all the rest of the expenses. 

There is an old saying that “figures don’t 
lie.” Perhaps—but they do a lot of camouflaging! 

All this Fordney testimony refers to the 
thing that costs one price and sells for ten times 
the price, and the inference is that the retailer 
makes all this profit, no consideration being given 
to the fact that $1 might have represented the 


speculator’s investment; the commission man has 
got to get something out of it, also the importer 
and jobber, and it has cost a good deal more than 
$1 when it reaches the retailer. 


C. &..G, 





SOME EXHIBITIONS ABROAD. 
K* WomraTH writes us from Marseilles. He 

says: “As propagandists the French are 
failures, as they always take it for granted that 
if a thing is well done it doesn’t need any adver- 
tising investment, for it will advertise itself. So 
they have built a most delightful exposition— 
the French-Colonial Exposition at Marseilles— 
and, having failed to advertise it, I was unable 
to get any information about it. Knowing that 
the exposition was contemplated, I decided to 
risk a visit to Marseilles. 

“Marseilles being in Provence, there is a 
general air of Provencal about the exposition 
and the Musee de Provence, which is to remain 
as a permanent exhibition of things Provencal, 
is one of the most interesting things to visit. 
Provence had a very definite art of its own in 
the XVII and XVIII Centuries and, while 
greatly influenced by the styles of the Louis 
periods, it kept its individuality, and while never 
rising to greatness, it has charm and dignity. 

“The best Provencal productions were made 
in the vicinity of Marseilles, Arles, Avignon, 
Aix-en-Provence and thereabouts. As one nears 
the Spanish or the Italian borders the influence 
of those countries becomes too much in evidence 
and the charm of the pure Provencal is lost. 

“The Pavillion of the Administration of the 
Colonies and the fountains are perhaps too much 
in the style of 1830, Louis XV, the sort of thing 
made familiar by the Paris Opera House and 
the usual world’s fair. 

“The exhibits of Tunis, Morocco, Algeria, 
Indochine, French Occidental Africa, etc., are 
all shown in their native environment. One 
passes through the large gate in the wall that 
surrounds the settlement and one is no longer 
in an exposition, but in the actual country rep- 
resented, with streets and shops and squares as 
they actually exist in Tunis, Morocco or Algiers 
as the case may be. 

“There is a regular manufactory of Pro- 
vencal antiques in Arles, and as the copies are 
quite perfect, I think them more satisfactory 
than doubtful antiques.” 
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WALL-PAPER AND THE “SERVICE” IDEA 


F you attend conferences and association meet- 
ings, you invariably have to listen to some- 
body who presents the illuminating theory that 


the ills of the wall- 
paper trade, wherever 
and whenever they 
exist, are due to the 
manufacturer’s lack 
of artistic endeavor, 
and conditions would 
improve materially if 
manufacturers _ pro- 
duced better papers. 

This sort of talk 
would have been all 
right, possibly, five 
years ago when there 
was some ground for 
complaint regarding 
the regularity of 
stock as well as con- 
formity of color and 
grade, but not now. 

The manufacturer 
of wall-paper today 
has reached as high 
a plane as the manu- 
facturer of carpets, 
furniture, draperies, 
or any of the allied 
industries. 

To be sure, all pa- 
pers are not high- 
class papers. There 
is an awful lot of 
cheap stuff on the 
market, poor in qual- 
ity and poor in style. 

But, what of it? 
Some people want 
bad paper, the same 
as bad groceries and 
bad cigars. Does 
anybody question 
the standardization of 
Tiffany workmanship 
because five-and-ten- 
cent stores sell fake 
jewelry? 


Do we attack the arts of St. Gaudens and 


McMonnies because 
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plaster-paris 





Wall Paper 


There’s no denying the charm of good 
Wall Paper it’s so generally conceded—it’s 
also acknowledged that Wall Paper is “the 
satisfactory way” of decorating the walls 
of your home. 


And the new Sample Books can unfold 
a most tempting array of good Wall Papers 
possessing charm plus satisfaction for they 
are reliable goods backed up by respon- 
sible firms and from these books you can 
select your Wall Papers with the happy 
assurance that QUALITY, STYLE and 
CHARACTER are the predominating 
features. 





Your Decorator will give you most 
interesting reasons why you should do your 








made on the East Side? 
the idea because there is a lot of cheap paper on 
the market, that there isn’t also a lot of mighty 









paperhanging now and be one of those 
fortunate housekeepers who will be con- 
gratulating herself knowing that she at 
least will be free from the annoying de- 
lays that usually occur in the busy Fall 
season. 









It’s an economy to do your 
now—there is no advantage in waiting. 








Here is some splendid wall-paper advertising, one of 
a series published in the Philadelphia newspapers. Our 
only criticism is a regret that the Association did not 


say a word or two about “Service.” See suggested 
advertising on following page. 


things are 


Don’t run away with 


good paper, sufficient 
to meet every demand 
for every  require- 
ment. 

No, the wall-paper 
trade is only weak in 
the matter of Service. 

Every other line of 
industry is developing 
its Service. 

Not long ago a 
questionnaire was 
sent all over the U. 
S. inquiring of deco- 
rators and _ dealers 
what sort of Service 
they wanted. 

Theautomobile 
trade would be dead 
tomorrow if it was 
not for their Service 
stations. 

Printers, engineers 
and even salesmen 
talk of Service, and 
that is the one big 
thing for the wall- 
paper trade to study 
—Service to the pub- 
lic—for, Lord knows, 
the industry is badly 
handicapped by the 
lack of the Service 
the retailer gives and 
by the slovenly habits 
of the average paper- 
hanger, especially in 
the large cities; for, 
as a matter of fact, 
the smaller towns and 
the towns remote 
from the 
immigration have a 
better class of paper- 
hangers who practice 
in the conduct of 


influx of 


their trade those habits of neatness that are part 
of their home life and of their business training. 








Here in New York we have to have the 
paperhanger come into the house. He may be 
a good workman, but if he would only keep his 
pails out of the bathtub and quit throwing his 
rubbish in the sink; if he would properly protect 
the floors and gas fixtures; if he would move 
the furniture without scratching it, and make his 
work less generally painful to the householder, 
he would be a more welcome visitor. 

Some day some retail dealer will advertise 
more about Service and less about Art. 

As a slogan, “painless paperhanging” might 
be as successful as “painless dentistry.” 

The retailer who can convince his prospect 
that he is less of a nuisance than the other fellow 





A CORRECTION. 
iy THE salesmen’s list published last month 
with reference to the Philadelphia Tapestry 
Mills New York office the address of Joseph A. 
Blankemeyer was wrongly quoted at the old 
address. 

In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing we publish this correction giving Mr. 
Blankemeyer’s correct address at 295 Fifth 
Avenue, Textile Building. Telephone, Lexington 
3182. 





IONIC MILLS’ LINE. 
it THE line of the Ionic Mills which has been 


will get the job. 

You can’t improve upon 
the quality of the paper; 
you can’t improve upon the 
mechanical skill of the bet- 
ter class :paperhangers, but 
you can improve his habits. 

If you can impress upon 
the public that cheap paper- 
hanging involves  slipshod 
work; that neat and con- 
scientious labor, involving 
respect for property, takes 
time and can’t be done as 
cheaply as a slop job—then 
you will find plenty of peo- 
ple who will be willing to 
pay the price. 


Serve the public with this kind of advertising 


WHEN 


DON’T 


DON’T 


THINKING OF 
HANGING 


deal with the paper-hanger who 
will make a cheaper job by 
putting new paper over the old. 
Unless the old wall-paper is 
scraped from the walls and the 
new paper applied direct to the 
plaster, it will bulge, crack and 
peel inside of a year. 


PAPER- 


deal with the man who isn’t 
prepared to cover gas fixtures, 
floor, furniture and pictures of 
the room, even the floors of 
the hallway clear to the door, 
wherever he goes, in fact, with 
canvas; who isn’t prepared to 
leave your place, when finished, 
as neat as it ever was. It 
doesn’t pay to save $5 on a job 
and have $10 worth of damage 


brought out as the first showing of the new 


firm of Hirsch & Majer 
there are a number of cloths 
that will, we believe, make a 
distinct impression on the 
trade. 

We were particularly im- 
pressed by the showing of 
light-weight damasks and 
damask effects in still lighter 
weight cloths such as La- 
tona, Athena and Pandora, 
all of these being offered in 
a complete range of the 
popular decorative colors. 

Cameo cloth, somewhat 
resembling madras, is an un- 
usual fabric having the ap- 
pearance of a thick, heavy 





This is the phase of the done. 
subject that the average 
dealer usually avoids. 

He quotes price, 
price. 

And yet Service is the 
factor which makes for 
greater permanency of trade. 

Better Service means better business. 

It will tend to dispel prejudice, the result 
of cheap work, and is worth cultivating. 

SERVICE—that’s the big thing to think of; 
not Service to the dealer, but the dealer’s Service 
to the public. 


rice 
P ‘ breaking. 


done. 





UNITED TRIMMING CO. REMOVES. 
QO* JUNE 15, the United Trimming Co. will re- 
move to larger quarters at 42 East Twentieth 
Street, New York. This expansion is necessi- 
tated by the additional lines of trimmings which 
they are now manufacturing. 


DON’T deal with a firm who hasn't 
men enough on the job to 
handle your furniture without 
wrenching, 


painful only when improperly 


fabric, but without weight. 
An attractive display of the 
samples is made at the firm’s 


—. and various local  salesrooms, 
aeons sl, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
New York. 





WALL-PAPER ADVERTISING. 

by A CAMPAIGN to promote the sale of wall- 

paper the Wholesale Wall-Paper Dealers’ As- 
sociation has published in some of the Philadel- 
phia papers a series of excellent advertisements 
in which are set forth the advantages of wall- 
paper as a wall covering, and logical reasons for 
its purchase by the public. (See page 63.) 





F. P. WOLL & CO. ENLARGE. 
P. Wott & Co., curled hair manufacturers, 
¢ Frankford, Philadelphia, have found it 
necessary to enlarge their plant to double its 
capacity. 
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ENTRANCE HALL OF THE KANSAS CITY 


Decorated by Rorimer-Brooks Studios, Cleveland. 
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EXAMPLES OF FRENCH FURNISHINGS 


The upper illustration shows the decorative ideas of Michel Dufet and Louis Bureau; the furniture in 
lower illustration is by Pierre Paul Montagnac, the draperies by Da Silva Bruhns. 
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An arrangement by Siie et Mare. 


THE NEW STYLES OF FRENCH FURNITURE 


A Review of Some of the Interiors and the New Pieces Shown at the Latest Paris Furniture Show 


T SEEMS appropriate at this time, when fur- 
niture exhibitions are holding the center of 
the merchandise stage in this country, to get, by 
way of comparison, the foremost examples of 
furniture development which were displayed at 
the last furniture exhibition in Paris, for, while 
it is true that the Paris show occurred some 
months ago, it represented furniture styles that 
had been several years in the making. 

It should be comprehended first of all in 
any examination of the newer developments in 
French industrial art that France, having such 
a wealth of wonderful art products of other days 
and an appreciation of the qualities of their own 
historic art that has beerr inbred generation after 
generation, would naturally be slow to accept 
and to adopt the evolutionary (or revolutionary ) 
art creations of the modern school. 

Progress toward change has therefore been 
necessarily slow and accepted with reluctance by 
the conservative element of the French public 
but the pioneer work of such men as Follot, Sue, 
Mare, Dufresne, Ruhlmann and their confreres 
has at last made a definite impression on French 
industrial art to the extent that manufacturers 
of china, wall-paper, fabrics, glassware and fur- 
niture have taken up and exploited the new art 
interpretations in some of the finest products 
shown at the Salon d’Automne, the Galleries 
Lafitte, and elsewhere. 
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We are, of course, more interested in the 
developments of furniture, draperies and floor 
coverings than we are in examples of china, sil- 
verware and bric-a-brac and have for that rea- 
son selected for illustration particularly those 
interiors from the recent exhibitions which em- 
body the new thoughts in related furnishings 
rather than the individual pieces of ornament, 
however clever. 

The nursery of Lucie Renaudot is an inter- 
esting example of restrained contrasts. The 
furniture, though a trifle heavy in its outlines, 
is relieved by contrasting colors, while the drap- 
eries and wall treatment, containing strongly 
contrasting color values, give interest where 
lavish ornament and figured textiles might fail. 

The furniture grouping by Montagnac 
shows interesting developments of the theory of 
rounded corners as opposed to the square fram- 
ing. 

Novel treatments are shown in the bedroom 
furnishings of Mme. Chaucet Guillere, Michel 
Dufet and Louis Bureau, depending as much on 
the harmony of color in the ensemble as they 
do on line and form. 

The grouping of piano, bench and uphols- 
tered pieces by Sue and Mare is not as harmo- 
nious in the relationship of the various pieces 
as other work from the hands of the same 
artists. The piano is of an extreme type, the 























A bedroom by Mme. Chauchet-Guilleré. 
“Printemps.” 


Executed by 


upholstered chairs also are extreme and are 
needlessly huge. The wing-like spread of the 
armchairs takes up a great deal of floor space 
without adding any compensating value by way 
of comfort. 

On the whole, however, as represented by 
the illustrations we show, French furniture and 
interior decoration generally is making definite 
strides along new and interesting lines. 

Whether or not the present examples will 
form the basis of the styles which will be re- 
ferred to, in a few years, as the post-war period, 
it will be difficult for one to say, but it is certain 
that there will be no possibility, in the museums 
of succeeding generations, of confusing these 
styles of the present day with the big historical 
styles of Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 





NOVEL CEDAR CHEST ADVERTISING. 
) UNUSUAL form of circular was distributed 

by the G. S. Stewart Co., advertising their 
cedar chests and inviting attendance at their ex- 
hibit at the Grand Rapids furniture market. On 
the front page of this circular is illustrated and 
described some crudely decorated posts of cedar 
wood used by the Indians of the Great North- 
west for the warding off of evil spirits. There 
is also shown a box or chest similarly deccrated 
with symbolic figures. 


5 ogee Rosenberg-Neugass Co. has opened a Chi- 
cago salesroom in Room 1508 Heyworth 
Building, Madison Street and Wabash Avenue, 
in charge of Theodore J. Keup. 





- THE WHITE GOODS CENTRE. 
A NeW firm has been organized under the 

- name of the White Goods Centre, 713 
Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City, New Jersey, to 
deal in curtain goods, draperies, household linens 
and dress goods. 

The firm is composed of Aliantro & Gold- 
berg and it is their intention to cater to the finer 
class of the drapery trade. 





NEW BUYING AND ADVERTISING 


SERVICE. 
A NEW resident buying and advertising service 
to retailers is the Floeckher Service, Inc. 
Members of this firm are Walter Floeckher, resi- 
dent buyer; Harry I. Wildenberg, formerly ad- 
vertising manager for mail-order and _ retai! 


organizations, and E. C. Riegel, president of the 
Gravure Development Corporation. 





TO OPEN FOREIGN BUYING OFFICES. 


a= & Straus, INc., Brooklyn, will open 
new offices in Paris, Berlin and London. 
Edward C. Blum, vice-president of the concern, 
has been abroad completing the necessary ar- 
rangements. The addresses of these offices will 
be as follows: Paris, No. 8 Rue St. Augustin; 
Berlin, 60 Schutzenstrasse; London, 23 Rope- 
maker Street. 





A nursery by Lucie Renaudot. 


























A NEW TYPE: OF 2224 UTiVE 


HERE is room in many business organiza- 

tions for a new type of executive. He may 

be drawn from the present ranks or, what is more 

preferable, he may come from some outside or- 

ganization where he has had definite and specific 
training for the position. 

Big financial institutions have been quick to 
recognize the need for such a man who carries 
the title of personnel manager. 
president and the vice-president are men who 
represent high social standing and big financial 
friendships; they are men of prestige who can 
make themselves at home under the most exact- 
ing conditions. 

They seldom or never come 
into direct contact or super- 
intendence with regard to the 
staff personnel, such work 
being left, invariably, to men 
whose training and experience 
fit them for such duties. 

We know of a few cases in 
the commercial field where 
the type of man similar to the 
banks’ personnel manager is 
performing work comparable 
to that performed by such 
men in connection with financial institutions. It 
is true that they do not have, as a rule, the same 
free hand that is given the banking executive, 
but they are, nevertheless, performing very 
necessary functions in a commercial way. 

The necessity for such a man varies accord- 
ing to the type of organization, its size, and its 
method of management. Obviously where the 
head of a business takes the time to putter 
around and interest himself in all of the little 
details of each department, he maintains thereby 
a close contact with his personnel and is a 
direct influence on the output. 

But, if a head can only attend to these things 


contend. 
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In the bank, the 


HE personnel manager 

exercises a vast influ- 
ence in decreasing employee 
turn-over, a factor in itself 
which is one of the greatest 
wastes with which our in- 
dustrial enterprises have to 


semi-occasionally, or has time only to censure 
faults and none to commend virtues, or if he 
does any of these things to the neglect of other 
and more important duties, he might better fol- 
low the lead of the bank president and turn the 
whole matter over to someone else. 

One of the chief functions of the personnel 
manager, apart from “hiring and firing,” is the 
promotion of morale, obviously a task that de- 
mands continuity of thought and action governed 
by judgment trained to weigh all relative factors 
and unstampeded by chance occurrences, no mat- 
ter how reprehensible they might be. 

The personnel manager must, above every- 
thing else, have a broad, hu- 
man sympathy for the defi- 
ciencies and delinquencies of 
his fellow-workers, not to the 
point, perhaps, of tolerating 
persistent violations of neces- 
sary rules, but sufficiently 
sympathetic to at least get all 
of the facts before pronounc- 
ing judgment. 

The man whose manner 
of showing his authority con- 
sists in giving everyone h—] 
at every opportunity may show “he 1s boss,” but 
he lowers the efficiency of every human being 
within the sound of his voice every time he 
“blows up.” Such a man is the very antithesis 
of the type required to fill the position of per- 
sonnel manager, and will speedily destroy the 
morale of the best organization that ever existed. 

In addition to maintaining morale and by 
example and counsel increasing the efficiency of 
the human units under his control, the personnel 
manager exercises a vast influence in decreasing 
employee turnover, a factor which in itself is one 
of the greatest wastes with which our industria! 

(Continued on page 84.) 

















EXHIBITION PIECES AT GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 
MARKET 


(See text on opposite page.) 














THE GRAND RAPIDS 


HE first half of 

the Grand Rap- 
ids midsummer fur- 
niture market, which 
closed July 15, found 
1,669 buyers regis- 
tered, as compared 
with 2,265 at the close 
of the three weeks’ 
market a year ago, 
which causes the 
hopeful men in the 
exhibits to believe 
that last season’s rec- 
ord will easily be 
beaten this year. After July 4 there was a 
great influx of buyers from the small towns 
throughout the country, who were advised early 
to lay off the first half of the season. 

Buying held good from the first day, with 
prices normal. However, inasmuch as there 
is a feeling that prices will see a liberal 
increase before October, there is a steady in- 
crease in the volume of buying as the season 
progresses. 











An attractive boudoir lamp. 


FURNITURE MARKET 


Over 600 distinct lines are being shown here, 
about the same as six months ago. All the old 
seven exposition buildings are crowded, with 
some showings in the old Judd building and the 
former Lauzon factory building. Strong talk is 
again to the fore relative to another building, 
and on the inside it is said that within the coming 
six months a new building will be under way on 
Division Avenue, across the street from the big 
Keeler exposition building. In that building 
would be gathered many exhibits now scattered 
promiscuously around the business section of the 
city. 

There is very little change in “period,” made 
use of in furniture design this season. In bed- 
room stuff early English and Louis XV and XVI 
continue the leaders. Tudor leads for the dining 
room, with Italian Renaissance showing indica- 
tions of slow slipping. Generally speaking, early 
English and French influences predominate. 

Interior decorators the country over have 
been quick to grasp the decorative value as well 
as the utility of occasional furniture. At the 
June market there seems to have been a decided 

demand for this 





Prices re- 
mained about the 
same as at the 
January show, 
and closeouts 
have thus far not 
been heard of. 
There has been 
no great amount 
of new designs 
shown, and very 








type. Piecrust 
tables, with deli- 
cate Chinese de- 
signs painted in 
vivid hues on the 
top, high-boys 
that breathe an 
atmosphere of an 
earlier day, and 
chairs of every 


description are 








little change in 
finishes, as was 
anticipated. 
Manufacturers have “sweetened up” their lines, 
but as prices have held steady during the past six 
months there has been no reason for bringing 
out many new pieces. 

Buyers appear to have come to the market 
at last to actually place orders. Some of the 
largest buyers have been heard advising less ex- 
perienced buyers to order carloads now if they 
could do so, because they would be back in the 
market for goods before Winter if they did not 
do so, and they would probably find prices ad- 
vanced by Fall. 


‘ 
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In the upholstered furniture the French influence predominates. 


shown. 

An interesting 
piece of this kind 
of furniture is a piece very plebianly called a 
“bench.” However, there is something aristo- 
cratic in its design, and certainly it boasts the 
most exquisite covering. A lovely shade of soft 
gray mohair forms an excellent background for 
the more colorful brocaded velour, which has a 
beautiful old rose as its predominating color. It 
comes in a suite with a divan and over-stuffed 
chair, but the charm and artistry of this particu- 
lar bench cannot be questioned. The unlimited 
uses for such a piece is another thing to bear in 
mind. It is illustrated on page 72. 


























In the realm of chairdom the home deco- 
rator is certainly allowed a wide field from 


which to work. The 
manufacturers are 
co-operating in no 
small degree with 
their wants. A chair 
appropriate for every 
spot in a home is ob- 
tainable in all the de- 
sired styles, and cov- 
ered in the most be- 
witching colors and 
fabrics. An 
able 


admir- 
example of a 
very popular type of 
chair at the present 
is the one shown 
herewith. It is an 
exact copy of a 
French original, and 
has a super-excellent 
French needlepoint 
tapestry for its cov- 
ering. The arms and 
sturdy legs are hand 
carved and it is tassel 
trimmed. 

Lamps of all kinds 
and descriptions are 
being shown, and 
more beautiful than 
ever. A reading lamp 
shown in the margin 


of page 71 that has achieved a satisfying sense 
of simplicity with elegance is the one shown 


here. It is hand 








Needlework 








An exact copy from a French original. 
tapestry covering. 


arms, are all typical. 





Milady’s boudoir speaks of dainty things. 
Hence the other lamp illustrated on the same 


page. Filmy georgette, 
delicate Japanese silk, 
gold lace, beads and 
imitation silk flowers 
are the ingredients 
which go to make the 
exquisite shade which 
is sure to satisfy the 
whims of 
fancy. 


feminine 


Distinctive from 
any other line of fur- 
niture in the market 
was an exhibition of 
pieces of strong 
Spanish influence, 
strong drawing cards 
for those seeking the 
ultra fashionable. 

The _ illustration 
(see page 70) gives 
a good example of 
Spanish cabinet mak- 
ing art of this period, 
the illuminated and 
decorated leather of 
the chairs and the 
hand-wrought iron 
scrolls under _ the 
table, also the carved 
crest charged with 
the owner’s coat of 


This is an ideal setting 
for the large living room of the modern home. 


The same ex- 





turned, finished 
in gold metal leaf 
and trimmed in 
black. Its adjust- 
able arm is fin- 
ished to match 
the base, which is 
heavily weighted 
to give it proper 
balance. The 
shade is covered 
with French gold 
lace, gold 
and pure 
silk fringe. It is 





metal 
braid 


obtainable in the following wide range of col- 


ors: Old rose, blue, 





An “occasional” piece covered in soft gray mohair and old rose 
brocaded velour. 


mauve, black and gold. 


hibitors showed a 
beautiful line of 
French periods 
furniture, Louis 
XV _ that is a 
leader in the 
market. 

This desk and 
chair (shown on 
page 70) with 
their wealth of 
detail in carvings 
and the beautiful 
coloring of the 


finish will add 





distinction to any living room. The finish is 
(Continued on page 107) 
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READING AN ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS 


F THERE is one thing, more than another, 
which seems to us to represent the funda- 
mental deficiency of the average American busi- 
ness man of to-day, it is to be found in his lack 
of interest in the things pertaining to his better 
business education. 

We are passing through a period of mental 
lethargy ; men do only the things and pursue only 
the studies that are forced upon them—ready- 
made opinions gleaned from newspapers are the 
average stock-in-trade of conversation and ob- 
servation in a city street car of the newspapers 
most generally read from day to day would lead 
one to believe that information by picture was 
preferable to newspaper description. 

There are, however, those who believe just 


as thoroughly in the necessity for business edu- * 


cation and information as at any former time, 
and when a hostelry like the Hotel McAlpin un- 
dertakes to select and install a business library 
containing the ten best basic books in all the im- 
portant industries, business education cannot 
have gone altogether to the demnition bow-wows. 

From a letter signed by L. M. Boomer, man- 
aging director of the Hotel McAlpin, we quote 
four significant paragraphs: 

“T believe that if all business men would 
post themselves on their business by reading their 
trade papers as well as those books which deal 
with the fundamentals of their industry, more 
intelligent effort would be the result, and busi- 
ness everywhere would be on a sounder basis. 

“T wish to send a letter similar to this to the 
fifty leading men in the textile field, and would 
appreciate it if you would send me the names 
of fifty or more textile manufacturers whom you 
deem among the most important. 

“Your selection of ten books, together with 
the selection of other leading business men in 
the field which you represent, will make the Mc- 
Alpin library comprehensive and authoritative. 

“It is my thought that the bibliography 
which will result will be of great value to busi- 
ness men everywhere and will stimulate them to 
look more seriously upon the importance of read- 
ing those books which are by the unanimous 
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opinion of their colleagues considered vital.’ 

We believe that Mr. Boomers deductions 
are absolutely sound; furthermore, there is op- 
portunity for his hotel and others to perform a 
great service along the lines they have started. 

The business man of to-day, clever, success- 
ful, prosperous, in many cases succeeds in sp'te 
of his methods rather than because of them. A 
policy of wider reading of authoritative trade 
literature would stimulate deductive thought that 
would invariably be reflected in business im- 
provement. If every business man could, by 
reading get one new idea each day he would be 
compelled by pressure of the possession of these 
ideas to put some of them into practice. 

There is no need to urge upon the growing 
generation the advantages of education. Every 
college and university in the land is overwhelmed 
with applications for registration and in some 
cases the registration exceeds by five hundred per 
cent. the quota that can be accepted. Even 
ignoring the glamor of college life and its at- 
tractiveness we believe that this still forms a suf- 
ficient indication of the thirst for knowledge that 
has been acquired by high school graduates but 
it will take many such influences as the one 
stimulated by the Hotel McAlpin, by the muse- 
ums, the libraries and the welfare departments 
of big business organizations, as well as by in- 
dustrial societies and trade unions, to make an 
impression on the mental attitude of the mature 
business man. 

It is not so much that they think themselves 
self-sufficient, although this has its effect, but 
rather that they are disinclined to assimilate in- 
formation from outside sources. Perhaps if 
business literature was as commonly displayed as 
are the mediums of light fiction and entertain- 
ment the repetition of opportunity might bring 
about a change for better reading by business 
men. 

The problem, as we see it, of the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin business library and of other like enter- 
prises is not that of getting the books, but that of 
getting them read. 














PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Charles S. Darling was in charge of the 
Shrine Chinatown committee during the Mystic 
Shrine Golden Jubilee Conclave held at San 
Francisco during the week of June 12, and 
under his direction more than one hundred thou- 
sand nobles and their ladies were taken through 
this famous quarter of the city with guides. 
Other members of the decorative trade donated 
their automobiles and their services for the week 
to the hospitality committee, enabling visiting 
Shriners to be taken anywhere in the city at any 
time without charge. 

Henry A. Saxe, of the Sterling Furniture 
Company, San Francisco, and president of the 
Retail Furniture Association of California, is 
making a trip through the East in the interest of 
the Better Homes Bureau. 

Alex. Ponadel, formerly in charge of the 
decorative department of the Keith, O’Brien Co., 
Salt Lake City, is now with the John Breuner 
Company, San Francisco. 

Charles Field, of the decorative department 
of Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, recently brought 
his family to California to spend the Summer. 

Eugene Mauerhan, of the Curtain Store, 
Oakland, has returned from a buying trip to New 
York. 

I. H. Friedenthal, for years with the M. A. 
Gottstein Furniture Company and the Standard 
Furniture Company, Seattle, has secured road 
lines and will shortly establish his home in 
Greater San Francisco. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. have opened an 
office at 90 Second Street, San Francisco, and 
are operating as manufacturers, distributors and 
converters. 

F. J. Harper, buyer of draperies, upholstery 
goods and decorative materials for the White 
House, San Francisco, is making a buying trip 
to New York. 

_ Katherine Watson, who has been with the 
City of Paris Dry Goods Company of San Fran- 
cisco at its Los Angeles branch, has returned to 
her former home and is now associated with 
Vickery, Atkins & Torrey. 

Charles Anderson, who was also connected 
with the Los Angeles branch of the City of Paris 
Dry Goods Company for a time, is now with the 
John Holzclaw Company of Los Angeles. 

Joseph A. Tresch, Furniture Exchange 
Building, San Francisco, has added to his lines 








by taking on the account of the Ionic Mills, sun- 
fast draperies, this being the first time the line 
has been shown in this territory. 

The Wm. J. Rosenberg Company is enlarg- 
ing its place of business at 722 S. Los Angeles 
Street, Los Angeles, and is preparing to carry a 
larger stock than formerly. Mr. Rosenberg, | 
head of the Consolidated Trimming Company of 
New York, which has succeeded the Coast con- 
cern, was a recent visitor here. 

The Home Furniture Company is making 
extensive improvements in its store at Pomona, 
Cal. 

An addition is being made to the store of the 
Nold Furniture Company at Pasadena, Cal. 

Furniture Market Weeks will be observed 
in various sections of the Pacific Coast this Fall, 
the first event of this kind to be at San Fran- 
cisco in July. Later in the month Tacoma will 
hold a market week and other sections will then 
fall into line. The Los Angeles trade is prepar- 
ing to take an active part in the Industrial Ex- 
position to be held from August 26th to Septem- 
ber 9th, having secured twenty thousand square 
feet of floor space. 

H. A. De Baugh, formerly with Barker 
Bros., Los Angeles, is now sales manager for 
the Spurgeon Furniture Company, Santa Anna, 
Cal. 

An interior decorating studio has been 
opened at Huntington Park, Cal., by C. H. Pill. 

The Aristo Furniture Company has opened 
a shop at 5542 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood. 

An antique furniture store has been opened 
at 824 Seventh Street, Los Angeles, by M. Stack 
& Co. 

A. Falvey, who has conducted a fine antique 
and decorative shop at 578-580 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, is retiring from business. 

Emma B. Freeman has arranged to close the 
decorative and art store maintained for several 
years at Stockton and Sutter Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, and will engage in the wholesale manufac- 
turing business. 

Edward J. Markett, wholesale dealer in rugs, 
carpets and house furnishings, has opened for 
business on an upper floor at 61 Ellis Street, San 
Francisco. 

The Phoenix Desk Company has moved into 
a new daylight building at 666 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, where office furniture is being 
shown under especially favorable conditions. 


(Continued on page 84.) 
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WILLIAM AND MARY DINING-ROOM IN PENNSYLVANIA 


HOME O 


Decorated by the Hayden Co. 


























NATIVE USES OF BATIK DECORATED GARMENTS 


No. 7, Balinese nobleman; No, 8, Balinese dancers; No.9, Javanese girl adjusting her kain pandjang; No. 10, 

Sultan of Djokja in national costume; No. 11, Borneo woman spinning; No. 12, Balinese woman in festival 

costume; No. 13, Javanese of the better class, Djokja; No. 14, Javanese in national costume; No. 15, Javanese 
boy adjusting his kapella. Photos courtesy of Netherland Chamber of Commerce in New York. 
































On the leit, a sarong made in Lassem; pattern, things which creep and crawl. 
the one worn by one of the men in illustration 14, page 76. Center: 
Java, formerly very popular with native women for dressy wear. 


of Soerabaya on the north coast of Java. 
almost of Japanese character. 


Fine in technic and color. 
These three pieces are from the collection of Miss Eliza Maria Niblack. 


This pattern is similar to 
Silk slendang made by Chinese in 
On the right, a sarong made in the vicinity 
The treatment of the lotus here is 


THE STORY OF CRET Crs 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Article I1I—Batiks (Continued). 


Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton. 


ATIK excellence is determined first of all by 

the character of the pattern, second by the 
quality of dyeing, purity of color, etc., and, 
third, by the absence of cracquille or veinings 
which occur through the cracking of the protect- 
ive wax, thus permitting the dye to penetrate the 
fibre and leave dyed streaks, which, though in- 
teresting and characteristic, are looked upon by 
the better operators as defects. 

To accelerate the production of batik work 
the natives employ a stempel or stamp built up 
of thin pieces of metal in the form of flowers, 
stems, leaves, animals, insects, birds, or in simple 
conventional forms. The stempel is used after 
the manner of a stamp. It is dipped in hot wax 
and then impressed upon the fabric so as to 
transfer the wax to the cloth. These impressions 
are repeated over and over again so as to com- 
plete the pattern and the cloth is then dipped in 
dye after the same manner as when the wax has 
been deposited by means of the tjanting. 

Sometimes the stempel is used as an outline 
merely and the solid parts are filled in by brush- 
dyeing, free-hand or stencil, thus giving the 
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artist the opportunity of making a personal in- 
terpretation of the design, which gives to a tjap 
(pronounced chop) the name by which stempel 
work is called, a similar interest to the work of 
the tjanting. 

It is difficult indeed to distinguish between 
tjap work and tjanting work, for nearly all tests 
may fail to detect the particularly skillful tjap 
from the work of the tjanting. 

After the fabric has been completely deco- 
rated by any of the processes we have described 
the wax is removed by immersion in hot water. 

Some of the finer dodots are a reversal of 
the usual order of fabric decoration in that the 
pattern, although composed of fine lines, has 
been produced by dyeing, whereas the back- 
ground of the fabric has been kept uncolored by 
blocking out with wax. 

In the illustrations we show are several 
royal patterns as well as a number of less ex- 
clusive patterns. Motifs are for the most part 
insects, animals, birds, conventionalized flowers 
and mythological subjects including birds. All 
patterns, though they may appear to be of a hit- 








and-miss character, have definite names, 
and significance. 


forms 


The history of Java shows a very definite 
relation between the Javanese or Malay race and 
the Hindus of India. 

Indeed, in 1511 when the Portuguese first 
visited Java they found a’ Hindu king in Ban- 
tam. Since 1830, however, Java has been a 
Dutch province, although the customary honors 
are still accorded to native princes. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the Javanese method of 


wax resist and the Hindu method of wax resist 


are very similar. 
In America and in the Netherlands a more 


realistic form of batik decoration has been de- 


veloped in recent years. By its use the skillful 
batik. worker has produced some extraordinary 
examples of picture painting in wax and dye. The 


work, however, has not been confined to cotton, 


























and like the mashru saris of India is usually of 
silk or a silk mixture. 

Machine printing has also contributed to the 
production of batik forms of cloth decoration, 
the fluid wax being deposited by means of ma- 
chine rollers and the cloth colored by subsequent 
dipping. These effects are, however, for the most 
part of a broad character and no attempt has 
been made to produce the fine details of the best 
types of hand work. Printed imitations in batik 
effect without the use of wax possess many of 
the characteristics of the genuine batik. 

(To be continued.) 





STANDARD FURNITURE NAMES. 


4 epee Retail Furniture Association on June 15 
sent to 15,000 furniture retailers a circular 
issued by the National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
describing the furniture names under which the 
National Vigilance Committee believe it ethica! 
for the retailers to sell furniture. 
these names and descriptions: 


SOLID—Furniture designated as solid mahogany 
or walnut shall have all exposed surfaces of solid 
wood of the kind designated. 

MAHOGANY OR WALNUT—Furniture desig- 
nated as mahogany or walnut shall have all exposed 
surfaces (both sclid parts and plywood) of the kind 
of wood designated. 

COMBINATION—Furniture designated as com- 
bination mahogany or walnut shall have all exposed 
surfaces of mahogany or walnut (solid or plywood) 
in combination with gum, birch, or other suitable wood. 

The kinds of woods used in combination with 
mahogany or walnut should be named, for example: 
“Combination mahogany and birch,’ “Combination 
walnut and gum.” 

IMITATION—Furniture designated as imitation 
mahogany or walnut shall be that with exposed sur- 
faces of other woods colored to imitate mahogany o1 
walnut. 

Where other woods are used, the name of this 
wood is to be substituted for that of mahogany or wal- 
nut in the definitions. 


Following are 





The three illustrations on the left give a pro- 
gressive demonstration of tjap work. In the top illus- 
tration the panel shows a motif of flowers, leaves, vines 
and fruit that is made by the use of the stempel, the 
individual parts being applied in various ways so as 
to give variety to the pattern created. The field cov rered 
with animals of various kinds, beetles and birds is 
apparently a combination of stempel and hand-brush 
work, there being no evidence in the entire piece of the 
fabric having been dipped. 

The center illustration, also a tjap, shows stempel 
work in the panel as well as in the field. The clover- 
leaf pattern of the field is made with a stempel that is 
one-quarter of the pattern, requiring four impressions 
to complete the entire design. 

The lower illustration is the closest approach to 
printing that we have seen in tjap work, its regularity 
of design and uniformity of color is a near approxima- 
tion of native block printing, although it is definitely 
a batik, made after the batik manner. These three 
pieces are from the collection of Miss Eliza Maria 
Niblack. 
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THE MERCHANDISE FAIR. 
_ Merchandise Fair, to be held under the 
auspices of the National Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation from August 7 to 25 at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, will have a fairly representative 
showing in the curtain and drapery section. 

Among the exhibitors who have already con- 
tracted for space are the Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 
Orinoka Mills, Barbe-McKenzie Corp., Elms & 
Sellon, F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., Manhattan 
Rome Co., Patchogue-Plymouth Mills, Stone 
Cline Curtain Co., Columbia Mills, Inc., Eugene 
Neumaier, Mills & Gibb Corp., Claflin’s, Inc., 
Nottingham Lace Co., Cheney Bros., Bernard W. 
Cowen Corp., Deering Milliken & Co., Inc., Er- 
langer, Blumgart & Co., Flambeau Shops, Inc., 
Fulper Pottery -Co., Glaenzer Trading Corp., 
Hirschberg, Schutz & Co., Miller Bros., Nye & 
Wait Kilmarnock Corp., Titus Blatter & Co., 
Weiss & Klau Co., Wertheimer, Plehn & Levy, 
Inc., Clarence Whitman & Son, Inc. 

Admission to the fair is to be confined 
strictly to trade buyers having bona fide busi- 
ness credentials as such. 

The fair, which is planned to be held annu- 
ally and possibly every six months, is intended 
to provide a meeting place for all buyers from 
all parts of America and from foreign lands. 
Four floors of the Grand Central Palace, each 
floor more than a square city block in area, will 
make, for the three weeks above mentioned, a 
mammoth wholesale department store. 

Colonel Michael Friedsam of B. Altman & 
Co., chairman of the general executive commit- 
tee, in describing the purpose of the fair, said: 

“Industry, finance and _ trade, 


possible by such a fair, which has been successful 
for many years in important European centers.” 





A BOOK WORTH WHILE. 
ce Barbe-McKenzie Corp. has just com- 
pleted a most unusual piece of educationai 
literature in the form of a 48-page book eatitled 
“The Modern Drapery Department.” 

This book, which is the result of a great 
deal of careful planning and investigation, con- 
tains brief but informative articles on such sub- 
jects as merchandising, inventory, mark-up, 
overhead advertising, together with a glossary of 
trade terms and a series of modern drapery 
sketches, also fac-simile illustrations in color of 
Darvel decorative fabrics. The cover, in colors, 
is a reproduction of one of the firm’s popular 
fabrics. 

Prepared under the direction of a wholesale 
firm for careful and well regulated distribution 
to customers arid possible customers, this book is 
not intended to make a pronounced advertising 
appeal. Its principal purpose is to help build 
bigger and better retail merchandising plans, and 
no expense has been spared in order that the 
completed book would not only serve its purpose 
by conveying interesting information, but would 
also be of such excellence in character of make- 
up that it would be a prized possession by those 
whose good fortune it was to receive one. 

The book, which is to be ready about August 
first, can be obtained only directly through the 
Barbe-McKenzie Corp., to whom inquiries should 
be sent direct. 





wholesale as well as retail, recognize 
this as a period of readjustment 
calling for the minimizing of distri- 
bution costs and the maximum of 
production and sales. This compre- 
hensive service the National Mer- 
chandise Fair promises to supply. It 
is designed to be an institution of 
service not only to the manufacturer 
and retailer, but ultimately to the 
consuming public. Appreciable econ- 
omies in time, labor and general 
overhead selling costs will be made 








A slendang from Java. Royal pattern 

containing the sacred bird in a rather free 

conventionalization. This is an old piece 

from Miss Niblack’s collection, which 

shows the effect of repeated washing, but 
the colors are clear and strong. 
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NEW ORLEANS NOTES shelves, now generally in vogue, so that the pros- 


pective purchaser can readily see for himself 
bape D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd., 819 Canal Street, what the Holmes Company has on sale and what 
New Orleans, that recently successfully ter- would best suit his fancy. It is also his intention 
minated its eightieth anniversary sale, launched to build a special room, decorating and furnish- 
a sale of white goods and linens, beginning July ing it with up-to-the-minute things that make for 
3 and ending July 12. The same methods used elegance and comfort, so as to give the visitor 
by them.in giving publicity to the anniversary a practical demonstration of what upholstery and 
sale were employed in “broadcasting” their white drapery mean. 
goods sale, namely, the local papers and _bill- Mr. A. Magnitzky, in charge of the: floor 
boards. The sale was announced July 2d, with coverings department of The Maison Blanche, 
double-page advertisements in all of the local has just returned from New York, where he went 
papers, while a wealth of white goods and linen’ to make the purchases for the establishment he 
draperies were attractivély displayed in the spa-_ represents. He reports merchandise as hard to 
cious show windows of the establishment in both — get, with a big demand for rugs and carpets. 
Bourbon and Canal Streets. A noticeable change Mr. J. de Amico, in charge of the upholstery 
has taken place in this section of the country and interior decorating departments of Marks 
recently in the drapery department of the local Isaacs, 711 Canal Street, left during the early 
establishments. In past years “drapery” was a_ part of July for New York and other Eastern 
one-season proposition; now it is a yearly busi- cities to arrange for the Fall purchases of goods 
ness, the sales during the Spring months being for his department. The upholstery section of 
quite as good as those made during the Fall. Marks Isaacs is to be greatly enlarged upon the 
There is no Summer closing of the drapery de-__ return of Mr. de ’Amico with the view of getting 
partment. The parlors of the better class of more room for the storage of those essentials to 
homes which formerly went into disuse with home comfort and convenience. 








Summer are now draped with some light-weight F. MICHINARD. 
material and the upper verandas converted into 
delightful sleeping porches. The overdraperies ‘NEW DRAPERY CONCERN. 


are taken down and put away for the Summer ero Bondy Manufacturing Co., a new concern 
and replaced with something suggestive of cool- in the production of made-up portieres, 
ness with the advent of hot weather. Mr. P. L. overdrapes, cushions and scarves, also novelty 
Bernard, salesmanager of the upholstering and lace curtains, has opened up salesrooms at its 
floor covering department of the D. H. Holmes plant, 13 East 22d Street, New York City; in 
Co., one of the “show” places of New Orleans, Philadelphia at 929 Chestnut Street, and in Pitts- 
plans to enlarge the upholstery department by burgh at 1206 Arch Street. 

putting in special store tables, doing away with Aside from a varied assortment of novelty 
the old method of hiding the goods away on lace curtains, they are showing innovations in 
machine embroidered portieres 
and other decorative novelties. 








Exhibit of F. A. Foster & Co.,Inc., at Boston Furniture Show. 








. * ’ TRAVELERS’ CONVEN- 
at | | TION, OCT. 9. 

é te National Council of Trav- 

eling Men’s Associations 
has called a convention to be 
held in Cincinnati October 9th, 
10th and 11th at Sinton Hotel. 
An attendance of 5,000 delegates 
is expected. 









Sa Boston office of Titus 
Blatter & Co. has been 
moved from the Little Building 
to 99 Chauncy Street. 
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4.42 
A NUMBER of retailers have made a strong 
bid for business in emphasizing porch fur- 
nishings and the greater use of the porch. Some 
have called attentiom to the porch by the slogan 
“Add Another Room to the House,” an appeal 
that has not been lost when followed by the ex- 
planation that it required but moderate expendi- 
ture to make the wind-swept, sun-baked outdoor 
porch a livable room when properly curtained 
and protected. . 

It is only within recent years that the fur- 
nisher has recognized the fact that the old-time 
veranda was capable of a greater service than 
merely a place to rest out of doors, and under 
the new recognitions ef the possibilities of the 
porch this space has: been transformed into the 
living pore, the dining porch and the sun parlor, 
literally adding not only. another room to the 
house, but, from the-comfort-giving standpoint, 
a most important and a most useful room. 

From calculation made by the Aeroshade 
Company we note that with approximately the 
same amount of advertising in the same maga- 
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Porch transformed into an attractive breakfast room. From the Jordan-Marsh Co. exhibition suite. 
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zines in the first six weeks of their 1922 campaign 
there were 80 per cent. more inquiries for 1922 
than for the same period last year; there were 
also 280 per cent. more consumers’ orders this year 
than last from communities in which they had 
no local representation. This may be taken as a 
criterion of the increasing interest in porch com- 
fort, helped not a little by the firm’s own par- 
ticular slogan, “More Home to the House.” 

The wise merchants of to-day capitalize 
public trend in customs, fashions and modes of 
living, and the alert buyer, sensing the greater 
employment, in his neighborhood, of the porch 
as a room to be considered from the furnishing 
standpoint, will push his porch equipment mer- 
chandise—hammocks, cushions, chairs and rugs 
—not as a casual necessity, but as a definite 
home need at this season, in order that the porch 
may pay real dividends in living comfort 
throughout the Summer season. 

The enclosed porch is growing in favor like 
the enclosed automobile, and for the selfsame 
reasons. It provides greater comfort and in- 











creases the period of possible usefulness. The 
enclosed porch offers a greater merchandising 
opportunity than the open porch because it is 
safe to use a more permanent type of furnish- 
ings. The enclosed porch, moreover, is suscept- 
ible of forms of decorative treatment that could 
not be attempted for the open porch, so there is 
not only the opportunity represented by the need 
for strictly summer furnishings, but there is also 
the opportunity for the tasteful year around 
treatment of the enclosed outdoor living room, 
which is filling a constantly enlarging place in the 
life of the American home. 





NEW WALL-PAPER TRAVELERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION OFFICERS. 
ine “ballot-by-mail” of the Wall-Paper Trav- 
elers’ Association, which was concluded on 
May 31, resulted in the selection of the follow- 
ing officers to serve for the term 1922-23: 
President, John Whitwell, Robt. Graves & 
Co.; first vice-president, Frank Emerson, Robt. 
Graves & Co.; second vice-president, E. B. Pratt, 
Robt. Graves & Co.; treasurer, H. A. Farley, 
the Wm. Campbell Wall-Paper Co.; secretary, 
Chauncey Baker, York Card & Paper Co. 
Membership Committee—Wm. A. Asam, of 
the York Card & Paper Co.; G. F. Beaudry, Jr., 
of the Beaudry Wall-Paper Corp.; Harry A. 
Birt, of S. A. Maxwell & Co.; Andrew W. Gib- 
son, of Becker, Smith & Page; J. H. Nessen- 
thaler, of Robt. Graves & Co., and L. B. Steele, 
of the York Card & Paper Co. 





M. H. BIRGE & SONS CO’S NEW BLDG. 
<2 example of beautiful modern mercantile 
architecture is the new executive and service 
building recently erected by M. H. Birge & Sons 
Co. on the corner of Niagara and Maryland 
Streets, Buffalo. The main portion of the build- 
ing faces on Niagara Street, one of the principal 
thoroughfares of the city, and the entire building 
covers an area of one hundred and twenty-seven 
feet deep by one hundred and ten feet wide. 
The new building is a structure of three 
floors and gives a very pleasing appearance 
which has been obtained by the use of classic 
motifs, pilasters and cornices, all in well-balanced 
and properly proportioned arrangement. The 


-brick walls are offset by a limestone trim. 


The storage basement is used for the firm’s 
collection of valuable blocks and rollers. 

The entrance and reception hall is in the 
center of the Niagara Street frontage. On the 
right is a spacious general office. The entire left 
wing of the first floor is devoted to handsomely. 
appointed showrooms. The executive offices are 
on the second floor as are also the office of the 
Birge estate, the artists’ studios and a well- 
appointed rest room for the Birge employees. 

In the wing extending around Maryland 
Street the first floor and basement are occupied 
by the service and sample departments. On the 
second floor of this wing are photograph galler- 
ies, fabric and commercial printing departments, 
as well as chemical research laboratories. 

The building is fireproof and, due to its 
innumerable windows, is well lighted throughout. 


An attractive window display of cretonnes recently shown at Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn. 























EOUGCATING THE SALESMAN 


 igerpeeccenmeced talks are unquestionably 
of great educational value. We have heard 
many dispute the value of these talks, but then 
we have heard men question the value of educa- 
tion itself, and yet the big, outstanding, capable 
business men, nearly all of them, give liberally 
to the universities. 

During his lifetime Carnegie spent millions 
for libraries, and if Henry Ford has managed 
to be as big as he is without an education, he 
has done it in spite of the handicap; not by rea- 
son of it. , 

And that’s why nearly every retail firm in 
the United States has in- 
augurated educational sys- 
tems. 

J. Wade McGowan of 
John Wanamaker’s New 
York furniture department 
has been giving sales talks 
to his men for years. Lots 
of buyers do it, and in the 
wholesale line, F. Schu- 
macher & Co. has encour- 
aged the study of salesman- 
ship for some time past, 
and now Stroheim & Ro- 
mann are giving weekly 
sales talks under the leader- 
ship of Edgar Wolf. 

No amount of educa- 
tion and no amount of study 
can make a salesman out of a man who hasn’t it 
in him. It can’t be done any more than a success- 
ful lawyer or doctor can be made by a scholastic 
course; but the man who has natural qualities 
can assuredly develop them to a higher degree. 

Every now and then we hear a man talk on 
salesmanship and we read lots of articles on the 
subject, but one of the best we have ever read 
is that by George W. Hopkins in a recent issue 
of the “American Magazine.” It dwells upon the 


fact that a salesman must really know human 
nature. 


them. 
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Tact is to salemanship what 
. money is to commerce. 

A tactful man is he who 
listens with interest to the 
things he knows all about, 
frequently told by one who 
knows nothing at 


Whoever makes the fewest 
people uneasy possesses the 
faculty which makes for suc- 
cess, social as well as business. 

Tact often succeeds where 
eloquence fails. 


You hear a man sometimes say: “Well, I 
told him the truth, didn’t 1? What do you think 
I am—a hypocrite?” That type of man will 
never make a salesman. 

Mr. Hopkins tells the story of a salesman 
who said to a woman who was buying shoes: 
“Madam, one of your feet is larger than the 
other!” She went off, thoroughly indignant. In 
the next shop the salesman said: “Madam, one 
of your feet is smaller than the other!” 

He told her practically the same thing, but 
in a different way. One was told offensively and 
the other flattered her. You can’t teach that sort 
of thing to a salesman. 

Some years ago one of 
the best-known lace curtain 
salesmen in the trade went 
out to Chicago and his ex- 
penses for the stay he made 
there and the trip to and 
from ran into thousands of 
dollars. Those were the 
days when a traveling sales- 
man was permitted pretty 
broad leeway. And the man 
that could entertain royaliv 
and stand up without show- 
ing it, and bring back big 
orders, was regarded as a 
first-class salesman. 

But as we look back we 
realize that although he got 
the business, it couldn’t have been very profit- 
able. A good salesman is a man who makes 
money for his firm. It is not always the fellow 
who gets the biggest orders, because some of 
these orders are secured on price only. 

We have all had experience with the man 
who comes back and says he lost the order be- 
cause the other man quoted a lower price. These 
“price men” are not They 
peddlers. 

Salesmanship in the last analysis is the 
ability to read human nature; the ability to serve 


all about 


salesmen. are 








the other fellow; the ability to interject yourself 
into his personality, view his standpoint and 
know his needs. 

A man who is lacking in sympathy for his 
fellow-man may succeed for a while, but he can- 
not hold his business. He has got to have that 
faculty of impressing his customer; he has got 
to prove his friendship by good service; he has 
got to have the ability to express himsel1 prop- 
erly and be a good mixer. A man who is a 
misanthrope and a recluse can never get very 
close to a buyer. The man who is everlastingly 
_priding himself on the fact that “he wouldn’t 
stand for any guff from any buyer” will never 
be a good salesman, because he will never be able 
to make friends and hold them. 

Egotism is a bad thing in any salesman. To 
sell goods you have got to think only in terms 
of the buyer. 

The foregoing are truisms, but as the human 
mind is so constituted that often the things im- 
mediately before it are the last to be observed, 
such vital facts about good salesmanship as we 
have set down here should constantly be brought 
to the attention of all salesmen. This can most 
economically and easily be done through a series 
of educational talks. 





A NEW TYPE OF EXECUTIVE. 
(Continued from page 69.) ° 
enterprises are forced to contend at present. 

Perhaps, however, the greatest value of the 
personnel manager, as we have here sketched his 
duties, lies in the fact that by concentrating the 
functions of employee control under his direc- 
tion, other executives are free from responsi- 
bility in that direction and are enabled invariably 
to employ their time and thought in other direc- 
tions which are not only more worthy of their 
calibre, but at the same time are of such an im- 
portant nature that they cannot be safely dele- 
gated to others. : 

The value of a personnel manager in con- 
nection with any existing organization is a 
thought worthy of careful consideration. 





CLOSE NEW YORK OFFICES. 
6 en New York salesrooms of the Kirshkraft 
Draperies Corporation were closed on July 
1. The office is merged with headquarters at 
Sturgis, Mich. There will be no change in the 
Chicago office. 
Miss Bergen, who has been in charge of the 





New York salesroom, will make her headquar- 
ters for the time being at Sturgis. 





BRAVERMAN & WEISS LINE READY. 
re is made by Braverman & 

Weiss, Inc., that their Fall line is now 
ready. They are showing a wide variety of tapes- 
tries, damasks, mohairs and velours with trim- 
mings to match. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 74.) 
A rug and drapery department is an interesting 
innovation. 

Barker Bros., of Los Angeles, who have 
maintained an office for some time at Fresno, 
are now carrying stock in that city. Wilbur 
Smith is.in charge of the branch. 

When the annex to the store of the John 
Breuner Company at Sacramento is completed 
one entire floor will be given over to a decorative 
department. . 

E. O. Booker, formerly manager for Hale 
Bros. at San Jose, Cal., has been placed in charge 
of the Golden Rule Store opened at Point Rich- 
mond, Cal., by C. C. Olney and Robert A. Read, 
who have dry goods stores opposite each other 
on,.Macdonald Avenue, Richmond. 

-Goodman’s Department Store will be opened 
at Los Angeles in November in a seven-story 
building in course of construction near Seventh 
and Hill Streets. Departments are being sub- 
leased under the supervision of O. Bartlett, well 
known in decorative and merchandising circles. 

Charles H. Barker, the only living member 
of the original firm of Barker Bros., Inc., Los 
Angeles, has been chosen president of that con- 
cern, succeeding his late brother, W. A. Barker. 
C. Lawrence Barker, son of W. A. Barker, has 
been made first vice-president, stepping up from 
the position of manager of the operating division. 
The active management of the store is in the 
hands of C. Lawrence Barker and his cousin, 
Clarence A. Barker, merchandise manager, and 
Earle P. Barker, manager of the accounting divi- 
sion. F. K. Colby is secretary of the concern 
and J. W. Bean is treasurer. 

H. Vincent Redmond, formerly associated 
with Breuner’s, San Francisco, has been placed 
in charge of the decorative department of C. C. 
Riedy, Inc., which recently opened a fine store 
at Shattuck Avenue and Bancroft Way, Berkeley. 

T. A. CHuRCH. 
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LIGHT AND SPACIOUSNESS CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 
KANSAS CITY CLUB 


All of the furniture and draperies were especially designed for this club by Rorimer-Brooks Studios, Cleveland, 
who were the decorators. 





























INTERIORS IN THE PROVIDENCE-BILTMORE HOTEL 


Decorated and furnished by B. Altman & Co. 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE PROVIDENCE- 


+ gee following are some interesting statistics 
about the Providence-Biltmore Hotel. 

It is nineteen stories high and contains six 
hundred rooms; fifty apartments of salon with 
communicating bedrooms. Warren & Wetmore 
were the architects, and the interior decoration 
was done by F. R. Wesley, of B. Altman & Co., 
New .York. 

B. Altman & Co. also supplied all of the 
furnishings. The carpets were manufactured by 
the Bigelow-Hartford Co., the furniture by 
Berkey & Gay, Aug. B. Casiraghi, Inc., Palmer 
& Embury Manufacturing Company and the 
Shaw Furniture Com- 
pany. 

Thetrimmings 
were supplied by 
Morris Bernhard Co., 
Consolidated -Trim- 
ming Co. and Edward 
Maag, and the wall- 
paper was manufac- 
tured or imported by 
M. H. Birge & Sons 
Co., F. J. Emmerich 
Co., The Robert 
Graves Co. and W. 
H. S. Lloyd Co. 

Throughout _prac- 
tically the entire hotel 
B. Altman & Co. furnished sunfast draperies 
manufactured by the Orinoka Mills. The light- 
ing fixtures were from. Caldwell & Co. 

The Providence-Biltmore Hotel stands 
where once stood the Golden Ball Inn, a cara- 
vansary which was popular before the days of 
speedy limousines and taxicabs. This inn was a 
center of social activity and it is probable that 
this new hotel just erected by John McE. Bow- 
man will likewise house many of Rhode Island’s 
important social functions and include upon its 
register the names of a majority of the promi- 
nent people visiting the state. 
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A corner of the main lobby. 


BILTMORE HOTEL 


The hotel is a nineteen story structure, built 
in the shape of a V, which makes every room an 
outside room, open to the sunshine and fresh air. 

Architecturally, the exterior is very beau- 
tiful and in the magnificence and arrangement of 
their furnishings the interiors compare favor- 
ably with the interiors of any hotel in the world. 

In the center of this page we illustrate a 
view of the main lobby, which is decorated in a 
free interpretation of American; Colonial archi- 
tecture. It is a room of great dimensions and 
pleasing proportions. The view of the dining 
room, which we show on the opposite page, gives 
an idea of the qutet 
elegance of the fur- 
nishings, and in the 
bedroom shown on 
the same page is evi- 
dence of the extreme 
but pleasing simplicity 
which the decorator 
has striven for in all 
of the rooms in the 
building. 

It is an interesting 
fact that in this hotel 
wall-paper is utilized 
for the first time in 
any of the _ hotels 
owned and operated 
by Mr. Bowman and his associates. 





GOOD MARKET FOR HIGH-GRADE LACE 
CURTAINS. 
M®* Ross at Altman’s is showing quite an 
extraordinary line of lace curtains.. The 
average department store drifting with the tide 
seems satisfied with the inexpensive lines. Mr. 
Ross reports, however, a healthy demand for 
high-grade curtains. “I show,” he says, “a gen- 
erous line of Brussels and find no difficulty in 
selling them.” 















GIMBEL BROS. BUY SAKS & CO. SITE. 
(;™ BEL Bros., New York, announce they have 
acquired the property at 6th Avenue and 
33rd Street, now occupied by Saks & Co., which 
they will take over in the Spring of 1924, when 
Saks & Co. move to their new premises at 50th 
Street and 5th Avenue, now the site of the Buck- 
ingham Hotel. The broker in the transaction 
was Jules Mastbaum of Mastbaum Bros. & 
Fleisher, Philadelphia. Mr. Mastbaum will be 
remembered in the trade because for some time 
he was upholstery buyer for Gimbel Bros.’ Phila- 
delphia store. He preceded James Duffy. 





SACRAMENTO RETAILER TURNS BACK 
THE CLOCK. 
 S pnasore the “Days of ’49 Celebrations” re- 
cently held in California the John Breuner 
Co. of Sacramento entered into the spirit of the 
occasion and changed their long store front so 
as to make it look as much as possible like one 
of the old ramshackle buildings of the gold rush 
days of 49. The sidewalk was roofed over and 
barroom chairs were set up in front of the store, 
each chair accompanied by a plug tobacco box 
filled with sawdust, as was the custom of the 
times when nine men out of ten were tobacco 
chewers. 


ie Fox Furniture Co. is a new concern re- 

cently opened in Newton, Mass. F. H. Cole, 
formerly of the G. Fox Co., Hartford, Conn., 
is in charge of the upholstery department. 


E. Ries & Co.’s display of lace curtain products in the windows of the Howland Dry Goods Co., Bridgeport, 
during “Bridgeport Products Week.” 





BOOKS ON HOUSE DECORATION. 
wo books of interest from the press of Isaac 

Pitman & Sons, Ltd., are “House Decora- 
tions and Repairs,” by William Prebble, and 
“‘Wall-Paper,” by G. Whiteley Ward. The first 
of these books considers in a practical way such 
subjects as papering, painting, plastering, stain- 
ing, plumbing and glazing and roofing, etc. 

In “Wall-Paper” the purpose is to give a 
brief history of the origin and development of 
this product and details of its manufacture. 
This is done in an agreeable and interesting way. 
The book is well illustrated by reproductions of 
different kinds of wall-paper and from photo- 
graphs showing methods of wall-paper printinz. 
They are made up in pocket size, making them 
convenient to carry for ready reference. 





THE ILLUSTRATION BELOW* 


_ the week of June 19 to 24 the Chamber 
of Commerce of Bridgeport, Conn., inaugu- 
rated a movement known as “Bridgeport’s Prod- 
ucts Week,” during which manufacturers of 
locally made products displayed them in the win- 
dows of the large department stores. Below we 
show the windows of the Howland Dry Goods 
Co., in which were displayed the lace curtain 
products of E. Ries & Co. The exhibit consisted 
of lace curtains, panelling, store curtains, lace 


-edgings and colored overdrapes and was ar- 


ranged by J. C. Greening, the upholstery buyer 
of the Howland Dry Goods Co. and by Mr. 
Cleary, the store’s window decorator. 








WHEN AN ORDER IS NOT AN ORDER 


NE of the gravest dangers of the present 

development in the methods of retail buying 
is the practice of placing memorandum orders, 
subject to subsequent confirmation, which may or 
may not be forthcoming. 

If the practice pertained to but a casual 
transaction it could be handled on its merits, by 
the individuals concerned, but, we are informed 
that a large proportion of the orders now placed 
by buyers are of this unconfirmed, memorandum 
- kind and that with the present climbing tendencies 
of the cotton market the acceptance of a delayed 
confirmation is a matter of serious doubt. 

It is not at all a question of 
the buyer’s intent in the placing of 
his memorandum orders; it is taken 
for granted that he purposes con- 
firmation. The salesman books the 
memorandum in the confident 
expectation that confirmation will 
follow in due course, but the manu- 
facturer, jobber or importer, with a 
caution born of experience, is very 
apt to consider the unconfirméd 
order as a document which entails 
no obligation on either buyer or 
seller ; that an order is an order only 
as and when confirmed. 

The practice of hand-to-mouth 
purchasing which has characterized 
the business of the last two or three 
seasons has probably had a great 
deal to do with the increase of mem- 
orandum booking. With the lid 
down tight in the merchandise of- 
fice the buyer has not had his nor- 
mal freedom with regard to stock 
purchases and as a consequence has placed 
tentative orders in order to have something under 
way. 

Under normal business conditions, with an 
active retail trade these tentative orders would be 
one hundred per cent. bona fide and the manu- 
facturer or converter would have little hesitancy 
in placing corresponding orders for gray goods 
or for yarns against the orders that were in hand. 
A chain of confidence would be thus established 
reaching right back to the primary purchaser of 
supplies and for a certain period following the 
introduction of hand-to-mouth buying on the part 
of the retail stores, this chain of confidence was 
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USINESS on the 

whole seems to 
be returning to nor- 
malcy. It might be 
well for retailers and 
wholesalers alike to 
insure the health of 
convalescing busi- 
ness by determining 
to place and accept 
only the kind of 
orders that are to the 
buyer a definite ob- 
ligation and to the 
seller a definite re- 
sponsibility. 


maintained ; but a new order of things now exists, 
confirmations are so uncertain as to place un- 
confirmed orders in the category of speculation, 
influenced of course by a knowledge of the 
buyer and his house and the history of previous 
relations with them. 

The buyer who has placed only unconfirmed 
orders is speculating on the confidence of the 
wholesaler. He may get his goods when he needs 
them but again he may not and his fancied pro- 
tection against the day of sudden public demand 
may be shattered overnight at a time when the 
sources of supply are swamped with belated 
confirmations or last-minute orders 
similar to his own. 

Just here it should be definitely 
affirmed that the manufacturer or 
wholesaler who refuses to protect 
the buyer on unconfirmed orders is 
absolutely within his right in declin- 
ing to speculate on the basis of 
orders which may turn out to be 
mere scraps of paper. 

We do not know to what extent 
the memorandum practice has in- 
creased of late, but we do know that 
the individual who is likely to suffer 
first from its prevalence is the buyer 
for the time seems not far distant 
when manufacturers generally will 
decline to put such orders in work. 

Viewed from the various angles 
with which we of necessity come 
into contact there seems very little 
to recommend the continuation of 
the practice, its influence on busi- 
ness is largely fictitious and it 
indubitably leads to abuses that are generally to 
be regretted. 

Business on the whole seems to be returning 
to normalcy. It might be well for retailers and 
wholesalers alike to insure the health of conval- 
escing business by determining to place and 
accept only the kind of orders that are to the 
buyer a definite obligation and to the seller a 
definite responsibility. 


Teo Glaenzer Trading Corp. will have an ex- 
hibit at the National Merchandise Fair at 
the Grand Central Palace, booth 642, in the Gifts 
and Decorative Accessories section, the date of 
the fair being August 7 to 25. 
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UPHOLSTERIN G’ 


By JouN W. STEPHENSON. 


Continued from June UPHOLSTERER. 


This Series Began in May, 1921. 


*Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton. 


HE chair frame illustrated in Fig. 137 intro- 

duces a new element in the handling of down 
upholstering, because this type of chair is best 
treated with a tufted back. The frame of this 
chair is of generous dimensions and permits of 
the employment of springs in the back, thus cre- 
ating a more luxurious type of upholstering than 
is possible without springs. The same chair, 
however, can be made with pad back, and in 
order to make our description complete we show 
the preliminary stages of both methods. 

In Fig. 138 we show the seat of the chair 
upholstered in the muslin, the front edge having 
been built up with a nosing as described in con- 
nection with previous illustrations, and the seat 
kept flat as a foundation for the down cushion. 
If springs are to be employed in the back as 
shown in Fig. 139, the canvas to support the 
springs is tacked on the outside back.of the 
frame. On the arms, where no springs are used, 
the canvas is on the inside of the arms as shown 
in this illustration. 

The pillow springs, employed in the back, are 
lightly tied down to keep them in place by twines 
which reach from the bottom to the top, but are 
not cross-tied, as cross-tying would interfere 
with the free play of the springs. 

A stuffed roll forms a base for the upholster- 
ing and is built up around the bottom of the back 
as shown in the last mentioned figure. To this 
roll the canvas which covers the springs is sewn, 
as shown in Fig. 140. The canvas is also knotted 
to the springs, but is kept quite loose so as to 
prevent strain when the springs are depressed. 

When the chair has reached this stage can- 
vas for a nosing is back-tacked all around the 
edge of the frame, beginning at the lower ex- 
tremity of one arm, circling around the back and 
coming down to the lower extremity of the other 
arm. This nosing is stuffed up as already ex- 
plained in connection with other chairs, and 
lightly stitched so as to make a soft roll, square 
with the edge of the frame. The canvas at this 
stage is marked for buttons, as shown by the dots 
in Fig. 140, and tying twines are threaded 
through these dots, both ends being left free for 
subsequent use as shown in Fig. 141. 
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When the chair has reached the stage shown 
in Fig. 140 it is in condition to measure for the 
down pad which forms the top layer of filling. 
The down-proof ticking for the pad is cut the 
shape of the back, but an allowance of about 
three inches over all each way is provided for 
fullness. Note is made of the button marks on 
the canvas shown in Fig. 140 and similar marks 
are made on the pad covering, allowing an extra 
three-quarters of an inch between the marks for 
fullness. Thus, if the distance between marks 
1 and 2 in Fig. 140 measured nine inches, the 
distance between the corresponding marks on the 
pad should measure nine and _ three-quarters 
inches and the distance between 1 and 3 in Fig. 
140 would be increased about three-quarters of 
an inch on the down pad. 

The entire back is next overlaid with hair 
between the twines, the twines being held upright 
during the manipulation of the hair so as to keep 
them free. The entire hair filling is applied by 
successive layers as shown in Fig. 141, keeping 
the edges neat and the nosing free so that the 
down-filled pad can be sewn t6 the nosing with- 
out interference. 

When the chair has reached the stage shown 
in Fig. 141, the down pad which is made knife- 
edged (i. e., with no border), having previously 
been sewn and comfortably filled with about one 
inch of down, is pinned into place, as shown in 
Fig. 142, for the final fitting of the arms, which 
are made separate and sewn together after filling 
and fitting. 

The strings which projected through the 
hair in Fig. 141 are now brought into play and 
the down-filled pad being treated as if it were 
the covering muslin is tufted into place, the full- 
ness being arranged into pleats and the edges 
sewn all around the nosing, as shown in Figs. 
143 and 144. Where the tufting is tied in it is 
advisable to use a small piece of cotton wadding 
beneath the twine, making the knot from under- 
neath the pad rather than on top. 

The next operation is the tufting on of the 
cover as indicated in Fig. 145. Instead of using 
buttons on light-weight silks, it is a practice in 
the fine shops now to use a French knot, made 
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up of a small piece of the covering, sewn in 
rosette shape and tied through after the manne 
of an ordinary button. The outside lining is 
also put on when the chair reaches the stage 
herein indicated and the final finishing of this 
particular chair consists of the application of a 
ruffled band which covers the top edge of the 
back and arms. This band is cut the proper 
width to cover the raw edge of the covering 
which is sewn to the nosing around the outlines 
of the arms and back and an allowance of 100 
per cent. for shirring purposes is made over the 
quantity required by the chair’s outlines. 

The edges of the band are turned over a 
soft cable cord and sewn close to the cord but 
not so tightly as to prevent the fabric slipping 
freely along the cord. (See Fig. 146.) 

Having determined the measurement from X 
on the right hand side of the chair shown in Fig. 
145 around the back to X on the left hand side 
of the chair, the band is shirred into this meas- 
urement, keeping the fullness evenly distributed. 
It is then pinned around the outside edge as 
shown in Fig. 147 and then on the inside edge. 
The band is pinned to the nosing (covering the 





edges of the cover in a straight line) manipulating 
the ful!ness as the work proceeds so as to keep 
the pleats radiating always in a straight line from 
the center of the chair. The method of handling 
this fullness is indicated in Fig. 148. 

After the front edge of the seat has been 
covered with a band ofthe same material as the 
chair covering, the down cushion made and 
edged with a ruffle similar to the back ruffle, the 
chair will have the appearance shown in Fig. 149. 

If, however, this chair is to be made without 
springs in the back, as we have already men- 
tioned, the canvas of the back is tacked to the 
face of the frame as shown in Fig. 150 and the 
subsequent manipulation of the piece is the same 
as we have described in connection with all fig- 
ures subsequent to 140. 





QUARTER-CENTURY CELEBRANTS. 
U Is not given to many men to pass the quarter- 
century mark in the employ of one firm and 
the passing of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
employment is usually signalized by some mark 
of appreciation, but when a firm finds thirty-six 
men and women who have been continuously in 
its employ for a period of twenty- 
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five years the occasion of celebra- 
tion becomes an unusual one. 

At the club house of the em- 
ployees of the Scranton Lace Co., 
Scranton, Pa., on June 23, such an 
occasion was celebrated thirty-six 
of the present emp'oyees and ex- 
ecutives of the firm having been 
with the organization since 1897. 

Among those who have passed 
the quarter-century mark and at- 
tained high position are H. J. Hall, 
vice president ; William Smith, vice 
president; Charles H. Cresswell, 
vice president; Robert Raine, sup- 
erintendent; A. E. Kiefert, assist- 
ant treasurer; Elizabeth A. Clark, 
superintendent. 

In token of the fact that the 
celebration also commemorated the 
twenty-fifth year of the company’s 
existence, each of the thirty-six who 
had been with them for that period 
received handsome souvenirs, a 


gold medal for each man and a 
gold ring for each woman, suitably 








DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 


inscribed and carrying the Scranton 
trade mark. 
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NEW YORK TEXTILE SCHOOL DESIGNS HONORED 
AT ART ALLIANCE EXHIBIT 


The small floral pattern to the left center won the Graffin & Dolson prize for the best cretonne design. It was 

later purchased by Marshall Field & Co. The artist is Miss Wilhelmina Brown, the youngest contestant to 

enter the competition. The bird pattern in the lower left-hand corner is by Miss Edith Harvey. It won the 
Robert Griffin Co. prize for the best wall-paper design. 

















THE WORK OF THE 


‘SCHOOLS 


A Review of Some of the Numerous Exhibits of 


Pupils’ Work Shown This Year. 








T is a pity that the various schools which early 
in June give exhibitions of the work of design 
students give all these exhibitions independently 


with the result 
that while there is 
a large attendance 
of the friends of 
the school, there 
is a very small at- 
tendance of man- 
ufacturers who 
ought to be vitally 
interested in the 
work displayed. 
The reason is 
obvious: busy 
men have no time 
to visit the seven 
or eight school 
exhibitions, but if 


the best work of all these schools was gathered 
together and presented at a collective show, hun- 





























By Dorothy S. Lotenz, 


2d year pupil at Cooper Union. 








° . 7 * 6 
— By Henriette Silverman, Cooper Union. 


dreds of manufacturers would take the time to 
attend because all the schools are doing excellent 
work and are at least developing the talent that is 


much needed in 
our industry. 
Naturally the 
students in these 
schools would put 
their energies into 
the line of work 
where apparently 
there is the great- 
est encourage 
ment and this line 
is indicated only 
by the prizes that 
are offered. 
When five or 
six firms in the 
dress silk trade 


offer liberal money awards to the members of the 
Women’s School of Applied Design, the students 


The fabric designs at the left and right are by Misses Martinez and Burnham, pupils in Mr. Chase’s class at 
Cooper Union; the design in the centre is by Miss D. E. Faber of the Women’s Art School in the same 
institution. 

















are naturally interested in that particular field 


of workmanship. 


If the upholstery, lace and wall-paper people 
wish to develop designers they will have to do the 


same as the silk 
men and give 
some practical en- 
couragement. 

Furthermore, it 
is an injustice to 
the few students 
who have for ex- 
ample prepared a 
cretonne, damask 
or tapestry design, 
to have their work 
subjected to the 
scrutiny of a jury 
made up of silk 
and ribbon men 
who, when award- 
ing prizes, con- 
sider mainly the 
adaptation of a 
design to the par- 
ticular business 
they are in. 

Last month, the 
sixty-third 
mencement exer- 
cises at Cooper 
Union were held. 
Prof. Charles R. 
Richards present- 
ed the degrees. 
Caoper Union 
gives innumerable 
technical and in- 
dustrial courses. 

The class for 
decoration and 
furniture design 
awarded for this 
year’s work in in- 
terior designs first 
prize to Samuel 
Schillowitz and 
second prize to 
Arthur M. Strang. 

The first prize 


com- 


for furniture designs went to Louis Meda and 
second prize to Miss Anna Sherry. 
ceiving honorable mention were Miss F. A. 
Richards, Miss Edith Clarke and Mr. Howes. 





Henry A. Goldsmith, who has charge of the 


class in furniture and decoration, is connected 


has had twenty-five years 



































The above interiors are students’ work in the museum class at 

Cooper Union. The drawing at the top is by E. R. Clarke and 

won first mention; below is the second prize design for interior 

decoration by Arthur M. Strang and at the bottom the first prize 
design by S. Schillowitz. 


Those re- 


with a leading decorative house in New York and 


experience along 
these lines. 

In his appren- 
tice days, Mr. 
Goldsmith had no 
such facilities for 
studying and he is 
keenly apprecia- 
tive of the oppor- 
tunities which 
Cooper Union is 


_giving the ambi- 


tious youth of to- 
day. 

H. Cederstrom 
is instructor in 
modeling and 
casting; Frederic 
Ehrlich, instruc- 
tor in decorative 
and applied de- 
sign; Lamont A. 
Warner, instruc- 
tor in interior dec- 
oration; Douglas 
Clamp, instructor 
in decorative de- 
sign; Frank Kof- 
ren, instructor in 
printing arts and 
Ethel H. Trapha- 
gen, instructor in 
costume and fash- 
ion drawing and 
design. 

We append 
herewith a list of 
the students to 
whom prizes were 
awarded by the 
Woman's Art 
School: 

Jessica Piros- 
nick, Decorative 
Design, First 
Year; Lucia 
Hokanson, Dec- 


orative Design, Second Year; Angeline Damiano, 

Decorative Design, Third Year; Elsie Harbers, 

Decorative Design, First Year; Dorothy Ellrich, 
(Continued on page 104) 
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EXHIBITORS AT THE WALL-PAPER 
CONVENTION 


HOTEL COMMODORE, JULY 31—AUGUST 5 


The names printed below certain firms in the following list are of the salesmen 


who will be in attendance 


NAME OF FIRM ROOM NUMBERS 

PATEOMATIC ERB AT Dea eee Cok, Fie on sin is coven dde ccce ce een ce ceas 1105 
PAB CK, WAG: Fr ee Cr eh 0 ok ances ok Shc BE niws Hae waed as oSGh seb ee'e 472- 474 

A. M. Morgenthaler, R. N. Graves, F. I. Bennethum, L. L. Vall-ntine, ¢ 

C. A. Bodin. 
BATE WA Pe Ca Oe oo eign dh oir ob Feelin SoS eS es Vic ce ewan ceases 652- 654 

Wm. A. Barnes, Albert G. Barnes. 
pe Re) RS Ry Re ee ey ee ee eee eee 1836-1854 


L. H. Chase, Sale Manager; C. D. Brunner, E. C. Jones, P. L. Gold, 
H. S. Hooper, J. A. Murray, C. H. Ford, W. G. Ulmer, A. W. Gibson, 
H. E. Ford, R. M. Metzger. 


BEAUDRY: WALL. FAPER CORPORATION oii acs bocce F600 cites cen veps neces 848- 854 
Amos Johnson, G. F. Beaudry, Jr., Lewis Rains, G. F. Beaudry, Sr. 

SEE ne WCU Oe Oe CADE ET Bic bids eens ccnctberaDiens begveceeeonrvecses 372- 374 

Be rr errr Cee re Te eT Peer 2 PS 

CR lg. Pes Ws FE oink Nhe r Cn cbc cdi nkacdpeatateanedtacens 1522-1556 


F. Van Sittert, G. R. Henderson, M. C. Fuhrmann, H. A. Farley, E. F. 
Doughty, J. S. Cory, E. N. Bush, C. J. Trowbridge, G. W. Steele, 
D. B. Rosenblatt, J. M. Macarthy, Col. W. B. Humphrey, A. S. Hyser. 


CAPER EETED- CO: CREE Gon wi vec soc tenndvba ious spepbenehsiee ss ganedess 848- 854 
Ie ny 0s Mas MR i ons ep abindccnecneh seunciitaedbhecaesiVeraaeas coeaheerne’s 840 
Tae SOE OY CP as PT GAPS boc cdg s ocdnbns vwepasddecceesateencegnnbens 1040-1042 


Phillip Isaacs, E. T. Yerkes, G. H. Winterer, W. Head, Julius Isaacs, 
Geo. W. Flood, Sam’! Brenner. 


Be: SRN CE ios cso isi Shes sunk wk odie ene de 1026-1028 

FURLONG WALL PARR DEAS, TG irs oiecc sie bi on edn iceicscnccdes 944- 946 

GHEE WARE AE Caio eni oo i kick. Vetawealae cackaaeieas 1054 
P. J. Gilbert, J. L. Gilbert. 

UNE i ne ie eta ee a ea 570-574, 580 

GREAT LAKES WALL PAPE MILLS. ..< 5.6.5.0. ccc.ccosoccdcesscoccsess 1438-1444 

GOON CU i ks nel eieksn couse lesen’ 2040-2054 


Harry F. Peeling, Frank B. Burggraf, Morris S. Silverstein, John J. 
Trowbridge, Carlton Hansell, Arthur E. Jones, Homer G. Oliver, 
Floyd E. Bolton, R. A. Kirtley. 


Se ee eS On Te Conn catccbheraubcssercedenrsenes nachdightoarenes nee 


See SPM EE Wed carne sr beckeadecnmensdbaarnesow bipekdbanaseerees 1522-1556 


F. Van Sittert, G. R. Henderson, M. C. Fuhrmann, H. A. Farley, E. F. 
Doughty, J. S. Cory, E. N. Bush, C. J. Trowbridge, G. W. Steele, D. B. 
Rosenblatt, J. M. Macarthy, Col. W. B. Humphrey, A. S. Hyser. 


(Continued on page 101) 


































EXAMPLES OF WALL-PAPER TO BE SHOWN AT THE 
CONVENTION 





On the top row, the papers at the ends are from the line of the W. H. S. Lloyd Co.; the paper in the centre 
is of the York Wall Paper Co.'s line. In the centre of the bottom row is a handsome imitation leather paper 
imported by the W. H, S. Lloyd Co.; at the left is a stripe and floral pattern issued by Janeway & Carpender: 
at the right another specimen in the York Wall Paper Co.’s assortment. 








EXHIBITORS AT THE WALL-PAPER CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 99) 


NAME OF FIRM ROOM NUMBERS 
IMPERIAL WALL PAPER CO........ ccc cece ee cee ce nec eeceeeeeceeesecsceeees 1522-1556 


F. Van Sittert, G. R. Henderson, M. C. Fuhrmann, H. A. Farley, 
E. F. Doughty, J. S. Cory, E. N. Bush, C.J. Trowbridge, G. W. Steele, 
D. B. Rosenblatt, J. M. Macarthy, Col. W. B. Humphrey, A. S. Hyser. 


PP Fe Be ki eres sore ee rere yer ree Tey 1744-1756 
LANGHORNE WALL PAPER CO). 2250... ccccccraccdcvsdcecccesessioucesvce’ 1044-1049 


Phillip Isaacs, E. F. Yerkes, W. Head. G. H. Winterer, Julius Isaacs, 
Geo. W. Flood, Sam’l Brenner. 
RO ee i ee Oe nk k di Ss Cea ween ok maken dod obetotnnnepenmen sie 1522-1556 


F. Van Sittert, G. H. Henderson, M. C. Fuhrmann, H. A. Farley, 
E. F. Doughty, J. S. Cory, E. N. Bush, C. J. Trowbridge, G. W. Steele, 
D. B. Rosenblatt, J. M. Macarthy, Col. W. B. Humphrey, A. S. Hyser. 





REAP CEE GA We Bes We bands che pedp cereus sev dcpies Beye Faves nso Ue eease Eres 840 
DEES CUO Cg Bai hud ks ee th ds ceningdledediesgenases B’way and 57th St. 
Pes Gg A Ei tad ow sch sskcndessenesacpneerenseseeaba 67 Thirty-fifth St., Brooklyn 
FOCRASIULD, DE Rie TOR CDs hie dnn o cens dena conpewesasessdanesareaneysves 2043-2055 


W. D. Uptegraff, President; T. M. Uptegraff, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager; Clark J. Bush,»Sales Manager; Lewis Ryers, J. L. 
Weatherby, Harry B. Langworthy, J. M. Morgan, Thos. Gutelius, 
J. L. Kester, Chas. E. Hutton, C. N. Knauff. 


eee, Fe COED GIP, wk ds opiate nsec duns sa dubawneke 0s kgdengaedaneeaven 1222-1224 
ee ee Wr Ms: PR EG MIS 0 Ws cn pond gonasdved ones cekegens be ekutanes 2045-2055 
ae AT, WE PUR: NIE GON in gnc evk cate t.qaksdneepereteteercstbactee 1522-1556 


F. Van Sittert, G. R. Henderson, M. C. Fuhrmann, H. A. Farley, 
E. F. Doughty, J. S. Cory, E. N. Bush, C. J. Trowbridge, G. W. Steele, 
D. B. Rosenblatt, J. M. McCarthy, Col. W. B. Humphrey, A. S. Hyser. 


Seen: CIN MIE I Mie oa des sind Sah sv cdewed uch sg eciwadresessdnre aback ceeeaes 1948-1954 
RUNK, A. H 





ee SO a Uk guess carat cave a So Oe ee Ee ew Cabs GEE 1026-1028 
REO GN ov.osbigoda dec ndenceyedhosees mibccedarsiiedsvantteel 
eS i gg A FO oy >: Se een rere Trewnny) arr 752- 754 
PREV ESIRIE ED) WE TR ee Cobo oi siose vb sche bs sek See aaghes as men au 1218, 1236-1256 
G. H. Burnham, H. S. Battin, James McCabe, E. A. Berger, A. L. Gold, 
L. E. Netter, A. A. Hitchcock, J. J. Mooney, C. L. Slocum, A. C. Jaccbs. 
6nd So ndend Dubta etic Ss ncbkghcd otcadtensckeaidareleus 636 
ee Se I OS... cso a ae eee nubs bon teubosAnodsasseeaelehetektens 1652-1654 
UNa Eee OEE VAUD TEE Ck ick ki vincaced.cadpaiedoasdstuawcens’s 1634-1636 
Fo ee AE a ee Ga ook eh 5s Gh ts Seabee aie eas se eS adeacee 952- 954 
Messrs. Davis and Dichl. 
CE I ak aes ee eb setae calecnic ules dp ek oa bul eh ob ela ea oeenes 825- 829 
H. L. Walcutt, Wm. J. Kelly, Lowell Walcutt. 
ee, ee in oink Secicee Since Cisencaeccoue reactance ee eenees 1048-1052 


John S. McCoy, General Manager; J. C. Eisenhart, Asst. General 
Manager; J. G. Hopkins, Kennedy Crumrine, L. B. Steele, Chauncey 
Baker, William A. Asam, Frank O. Cox, W. E. McKee. 


2 ee Ss a cs ee ke oss bbewece dks ean wonabseawnetnrs 1138-1154 
G. V. Sharp, E. G. Kegler, R. E. L. Beals, L. M .Maxwell. 
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THIS SEASON’S PAPERS OF ARTISTIC DESIGN AND 
EXQUISITE COLORING 





The papers at either end of the top row are from the Commercial Wall Paper Mills, while that in the centre 
is an importation of the W. H. S. Lloyd Co. The end papers on the bottom row are two excellent examples 
of relief papers brought out by the Lincrusta-Walton Co. In the centre is a gracefully designed floral pattern 
being shown by Janeway & Carpender. 














wWitH THE BUTERS AND SELLERS 


Bacon—H. B. Bacon recently resigned his 
position as Pacific Coast representative for Mar- 
shall Field & Co. and now maintains a selling 
agency at 521 Central Building, Los Angeles, 
representing manufacturers of drapery fabrics 
and trimmings and sunfast drapery materials, 
selling to the trade direct. 

WHALEN—Bartlett C. Whalen has joined the 
Dayton Co., Minneapolis, Minn. For the past 
two years Mr. Whalen has been with the T. A. 
Chapman Co. of Milwaukee. 

Hook—Harry F. Hook will join the sales- 
force of the Derryvale Linen Co. on July 17 and 
will cover for them the Metropolitan district and 
suburban towns. For the past fifteen years Mr. 
Hook has been with Stroheim & Romann. 

FELDMAN—Samuel Feldman succeeds Harry 
H. Miller as upholstery buyer for S. Kann Sons 
& Co., Washington, D. C. Mr. Feldman was 
assistant to Mr. Miller for several years. Pre- 
vious to that he was with N. Snellenberg & Co. 
and Lit Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Gotps—P. H. Golds who before entering 
military service was traveling representative for 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., has joined the staff 
of E. C. Carter & Son, whom he will represent in 
the Middle West territory. 

SCHWARTZWALD—Grover Schwartzwald has 
rejoined the traveling force of the Barbe- 
McKenzie Corp. and will cover the territory 
comprising Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 








Handsomely embroidered mats in gold and colors from the line of Soy Kee & Co. 





WASSERMAN—Joseph Wasserman of the 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills accompanied by his 
wife and family and a party of friends sailed on 
the S. S. Mauretania, June 27th, for a trip to 
Europe which will cover several months. 

Krick—George E. Krick will represent the 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills in the territory cov- 
ered by him with headquarters at Kansas City. 

Burt—W. G. Burt with Marshall Field & 
Co. is in Europe and will not be back until 
August. 

SNOWDEN—John W. Snowden of the Stead 
& Miller Co., accompanied by Mrs. Snowden, is 
visiting the textile centers of France, England, 
Belgium and Germany. They are expected to 
return about the first of August. 

DoNNELLY—W., H. Donnelly, vice president 
of the Martin Manufacturing Co., is recovering 
from his recent illness and is now in the country 
recuperating. 

BrowNn—Harry Brown, American represent- 
ative of Arthur Geoffroy, returned from a seven 
weeks’ trip to Europe, reaching New York on 
July 8 on the S. S. Berengaria. Mr. Brown spent 
an interesting time in Paris, being privileged to 
observe the making of Gobelin tapestries at the 
Gobelin Atelier as well as in some of the smaller 
shops. 

Downey—S. R. Downey, for a number of 
years covering the South with the lines of E. Ries 
& Co., has joined the staff of the Patchogue- 








Plymouth Mills Corp. to cover the southern ter- 
ritory formerly covered for them by Alex. 
Sutherland. 

SUTHERLAND—Alex. Sutherland, one of the 
best known lace curtain salesmen, who has repre- 
sented the Patchogue lines for a period of 15 
years in the southern territory, recently resigned 
to represent Clarence Whitman & Sons in the 
territory west of Denver. He will make his ini- 
tial trip starting in September. 

FawLey—George B. Fawley, sales manager 
of the Crex Carpet Co. has taken over the super- 
vision of the advertising department. 

Loevy—Bruno Loevy, who represents Oliver 
& Kaufman, Inc., and associated lines on the 
Coast, has been in the New York market re- 
cently going over the new lines. Mr. Loevy 
reports business conditions on the Coast consid- 
erably improved. 

ENNis-McLauGHLin—Hugh J. Ennis, Jr., 
treasurer of the Primrose Draperies, Inc., and 
Miss Marie McLaughlin were married on June 
27th. George H. McLaughlin, president of the 
company, is a brother of the bride. 

3ARLING—Edward E. Barling, upholstery 
buyer for L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, is spend- 
ing his vacation in Maine accompanied by his 
wife, son and family. 

GILBERT—Edward A. Gilbert, for a period 
of about eight years in charge of the advertising 
department of the Crex Carpet Co., resigned 
recently and has taken up special work with the 
American Colorotype Co. 

RENNEISON—Lawrence Renneisen for many 
years with W. J. Pingston & Co., covering Chi- 
cago and the Northwest territory, has joined the 
sales staff of Jung & Moore. 

MARSHALL—Fred. H. Marshall, for three 
years upholstery buyer for Rothenberg & Co., 
will on August first assume charge of the up- 
holstery and carpet departments of the new store 
of L. M. Blumstein, 125th Street, New York. 
Mr. Marshall is well known to the trade both 
from his early experience in the eastern field and 
from his western connections in Ohio. 

Leon—S. L. Leon, upholstery buyer for L. 
M. Blumstein, is spending his vacation accom- 
panied by Mrs. Leon in and about the Thousand 
Islands. 


sigs Quaker Lace Co. announced recently the 

opening of a Chicago salesroom at 323 Jack- 
son Blvd., where the Quaker lines will be shown 
for the convenience of Chicago customers. 





- eat, 





THE WORK OF THE SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from page 98) 
Decorative Design, First Year; Florence A. 
Richards, Decorative Design, Second Year; Dor- 

othy Faber, Decorative Design, Third Year. 

The Pratt Institute has done excellent work 
during the past year. In the Art Alliance com- 
petition the $50 Mallinson prize for block-printed 
silk design was won by Josephine Bunnel; the 
$25 prize offered by Witcombe, McGeachin & 
Co. for the best cretonne design was won by 
Mildred Williams. 

The work of. the students at the Textile 
School is illustrated on page 96. It shows a high 
standard set by Professor Wm. H. Dooley and 
his associates. 





THE GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 
MARKET. 


(Continued from page 72) 
worthy of special note, as it runs from a deep 
walnut brown to the old ivory color on the high- 
lights. 

The vogue for painted furniture has spread 
to every room in the house. A beautiful'y fur- 
nished bedroom is obtained by a vivid bunch of 
flowers placed in the right spot on a piece of 
delicately colored furniture. Dining and break- 
fast room suites are almost “good enough to 
” what with clusters of apples and grapes in 
the most luscious colors. An especially nice 
painted set for the hall is shown on page 70, 
consisting of console table, mirror and chair. 
The fact that it is small in dimensions gives it 
added prestige for the seeker of furnishings for 
the apartment who realizes only too well that 
the success of the small home depends upon fur- 
niture that is not grotesque. 

In the upholstery lines there was but scant 
change over the styles and patterns of six 
months ago. There was noted a higher grade of 
upholstery in the higher priced medium grades, 
a sample of which is shown on page 71. The 
French influence is found in most of the better 
grade stuff, especially in the curved arms of 
davenports and chairs with considerable more 
carving than in recent years. The French pieces 
here shown are in blue velour with deep taupe 
raised figuring. H. J. DANIELS. 


— London Interior Decorating Co. has leased 
the dwelling at 649 Lexington Avenue and 
will remodel it for their studio. 
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MARRIAGES IN A FURNITURE STORE. 
A “PUBLICITY STUNT” worthy of mention was 

recently successfully carried through by the 
Standard Furniture Co. of Seattle. In the daily 
papers this firm advertised free weddings in the 
model bungalow on the fifth floor of their build- 
ing, for all those couples who would appear on 
June 30th. To the couple whé sent in the best 
essay of three hundred words or less on “Why 
We Want To Get Married” the Standard Furni- 
ture Co. presented with a twenty-five dollar pho- 
tographic print of themselves, a wedding supper 
at Bungalow Inn, Silver Lake, and a wedding 
cake made by a prominent catering firm. 

Five couples took advantage of the firm’s 
offer and so great was the interest occasioned by 
this event that the store was taxed to capacity by 
spectators who came to see the ceremonies. 





SILK CASEMENT CLOTH. 

C. CARTER & SON are showing some re- 
E. markably attractive patterns in hand- 
drawn silk casement cloth from their Porto 
Rican factory. They come in both curtains and 
yard goods and the designs show the rare skill 
in embroidery for which the natives of Porto 
Rico are noted. 

They are also at this time displaying an ini- 
tial line produced by their new factory at New 
Britain, Conn., including a complete line of 
Marie Antoinettes. 

While the firm has been devoting a great 
deal of its attention to the production of stock 
designs for quantity trade, it observes an increas- 
ing interest in special order laces, -having re- 
cently booked several substantial orders, some of 
which are for New York use. 





QUAKER LACE CO. LINE 
I A recent announcement of the Quaker Lace 
Co., the statement was made that “mention of 
the new line of Quaker Craft Lace did not mean 
merely a collection of new patterns but new basic 
effects with new fabrics, other uses and other 
colorings.” 

From a recent observation of their offerings 
we would be inclined to suggest that they might 
have added also “new demonstrations of mechani- 
cal possibilities” for the new Fall line contains 
examples of lace-machine manipulation that but a 
few years ago would be declared impossible. 

The line is extraordinary also in its diversity 
of effects ranging from huge floral patterns that 
look like hand-darning on net with a quarter-inch 
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mesh to qualities as filmy as a cob-web. The line 
is complete in every particular and offers types 
and patterns suitable for every class of trade. 





STRAHAN CO.’S PAPER AT BOSTON 


FURNITURE SHOW. 
Cc ouR description of the furnished rooms of 
the Boston Furniture Fair in the June Up- 
HOLSTERER we neglected to state that the wall- 
paper was supplied from the Thomas Strahan 
Co.’s line. We are glad to make this addition to 
the information already published. 





DENYING A RUMOR. 

| ewig have been persistent in the trade dur- 

ing the past month that M. H. Rogers, Inc., 
propose relinquishing their present quarters at 
912 Broadway, New York City, to move uptown. 
The firm inform us that they have no idea of 
leaving their present location and that statements 
to the contrary are without any foundation. 





NATIONAL WALL-PAPER ADVERTISING 
A’ A meeting of the Wall Paper Manufac- 

turers Association held early this year, it 
was decided to do a certain amount of national 
advertising to promote the sale of wall paper all 
over the country, and the mediums to be used 
and the amount of space to be purchased has 
recently been decided. This advertising, accord- 
ing to the net paid circulation figures of the 
magazines in which it will appear, will reach over 
six million people and it is estimated that the 
actual number of readers who will see it, will be 
over thirty million. 

The advertising will cover the year from 
September to August next, excluding the months 
of November and December. The following 
magazines will be used: Ladies Home Journal, 
pages in September, October, February, March, 
April, June; Good Housekeeping, pages in Sep- 
tember, October, January, March, May and 
August; Pictorial Review, half pages in Septem- 
ber and March, quarter pages in October and 
May; l’oman’s Home Companion, half pages in 
September and April, quarter pages in October, 
February and June; House and Garden, pages in 
January, May and July, and half pages in Octo- 
ber, March and April; House Beautiful, pages in 
January March and August, half pages in Sep- 
tember, April and May; Country Life in America, 
pages in February, May and July, half pages in 
October, March and April. 








DEPARTMENT IN NEW QUARTERS. 


ye decorative department of the Van Heusen 
Charles Co., Albany, N. Y., has just been 
installed in new quarters on the second floor 
fronting on Broadway. 

The business developed by Mr. Van Note’s 
department had grown to such proportions that 
it was necessary to relocate it to provide room 
for further expansion. The new space is a room 
50 feet long by 22 feet wide with a ceiling 13 
feet 6 inches high. 

The walls of the room are treated with a 
burlap up to a height of 5 feet, capped by a plain 
chair rail. Above this is featured “The Italian 
Landscape,” an artistic landscape paper contain- 
ing ten strips to the set, seven sets in all being 
employed. The colors are gray on gray. 

The ceiling has been treated to represent 
moving clouds and is carried out in silver-gray 
and white. The floor is entirely covered with 
Hardwick & Magee’s Bundhar Wilton in gray 
wnd the fixtures are all gray. The windows are 
curtained with jaspe mohair casement cloth, 
gray predominating with a slight tinge of rose. 

In this department a complete decorative 
establishment is maintained handling draperies, 
wall-paper, carpets, rugs, special furniture, 
lamps and shades; in fact, everything that enters 
into a completely furnished home. 

Two workrooms are maintained and at the 
present time orders in hand require working 
overtime, business having doubled in the last year. 

A recent order was the furnishing of the 
mayor’s office in Albany with the best grade of 
rug made by McCleary, Wallin & Crouse with 
a pile three-quarters of an inch high. 


’ 





CLEANING AND REPAIRING SERVICE. 
AP ESTABLISHMENT well equipped to give care- 

ful and expert attention to the cleaning and 
repairing of lace curtains, table covers, spreads, 
etc., has been perfected by Mme. Thomas of this 
city. Curtain department managers, decorators 
and others will be interested in the type of service 
Mme. Thomas is prepared to render. 





NEW EDITION OF VALUABLE BOOK. 

si ice third edition of “Period Furnishings,” pub- 

lished bv Clifford & Lawton, price $7.50 post- 
paid, is now ready for delivery. This book which 
since its first appearance has been considered 
authoritative on its subject, has been brought 
up-to-date and contains many new illustrations 
and additional text. 








GEORGE EDWARD COLON 


OBITUARY 





GEORGE EDWARD COLON 

a THE death of George E. Colon from pneu- 
monia on July 12th thousands of men of the 

trade throughout the length and breadth of this 

country will experience a sense of personal loss. 

For many years he had been superintendent 
of Johnson & Faulkner’s organization and a year 
ago last month, celebrated his fiftieth anniversary 
with the firm having then an opportunity given to 
but few to witness the esteem and friendship felt 
for him by his immediate associates as well as by 
the industry at large. On this occasion he was 
honored by innumerable testimonials from all 
over the United Staes and by tributes from his 
co-workers, attesting his loyalty and general 
popularity. 

As an aggressive participant in the various 
movements undertaken by the upholstery trade 
in the metropolitan district he was conspicuous 
in the work of the Upholstery Association of 
America, Inc., Liberty Loan Work, United War 
Work and Red Cross campaigns. He was on 
the Board of Governors of the Harlem Branch 
of the Y. M. C. A., Board of Governors, Aldine 
Club, a member of the Arcola Country Club, the 
Audubon Society and the Metropolitan Museum. 

The funeral services at All Angel’s Church, 
New York, Saturday, July 15th, were attended 
by a large number of prominent members of the 
upholstery trade. The pall bearers were: Wm. 
A. Ten Eick, J. H. Kirtland, Henry M. Gold- 
thwaite, J. C. Howie, James A. Roberts, Arthur 
C. Lackwitz, Luther Zabriske, Lewis W. Hyde, 
James Mcllhenny, Harry Le Barre Williams. 
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He leaves a widow and three daughters, Mrs. T A BLE OF CONTENTS 


Howard V. Meeks, Mrs. Edward F. Rogers and 
Mrs. Liecester S. Petit. He was born in Staten 
Island July 24th, 1853 and his remains were 
interred in the Old Moravian Cemetery at New 
Dorp, S. I. 

LOUIS STERN 
ty JUNE 21, Louis Stern, president of Stern 

Bros., died in Paris, due to the effects of an 
operation which he recently underwent. 

He was born in Germany seventy-five years 
ago and came to this country with his parents 
as a child. He was reared and educated in Al- 
bany, New York. At the age of twenty he came 
to this city and with his brothers opened a small 
dry goods store on Sixth Avenue. This under- 
taking prospered to the extent that very soon 
the business was transferred to a much larger 
establishment at West 23rd Street, where it re- 
mained until 1913, when the present building 
on 42nd Street was opened. 

Mr. Stern was one of the commissioners to 
the Paris Exposition in 1899 and was chairman 
of the New York Commission to the St. Louis 
Exposition in 1904. He was a director of the 
Lincoln Trust Co., president of the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum and a member of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, American Museum of 
Natural History, American Geographical Society, 
the Lotus besides several other clubs. 


CLARENCE EUGENE HUBBELL 

Fe as we go to press announcement is made 

of the death, at his summer home, Amityville, 
L. I., of C. E. Hubbell, for a great number of 
years with the Quaker Lace Co. and their travel- 
ing representative in the South. The deceased 
was at one time connected with Calhoun, Robbins 
& Co. and Campbell, Metzger & Jacobson, and 
had a wide circle of friends in the trade. 

Funeral services were held at his late resi- 
dence, 485 Marlborough Road, Brooklyn, Thurs- 
day, July 13, at8 P. M. The deceased leaves a 
widow, three daughters and one son. 

ieee siniieminaeill 
TO CLOSE COMPLETELY AT NOON. 

ge Wholesale Dry Goods Association at 

Montreal and other associated trade organiza- 
tions, according to a dispatch in the Daily News 
Record, have decided to close their warehouses 
daily from 12:30 to 1:45 P. M. during the three 
months starting June 19th. 

This plan has been adopted in order that the 
entire staff of these wholesale houses can go to 
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lunch at the same time, it being believed by the 
dry goods men that more efficient service will be 
given to customers by having the entire staff 
present during the whole time the warehouses 
are open. 


ADDITIONS TO LIST OF SALESMEN 


FALL SEASON, 1922. 

CANTOR MFG. CO.—Arthur B. Cantor, Middle West; Alfred 
Behrend, Eastern; Robert J. McCracken, Southern. 

JAMES, T. M., & CO.—William Brooks, New York City; G. 
F. Picot, New Jersey and Pennsylvania; J. N. Mackey, New 
England and New York State; H. V. Norris, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and South Carolina; W. H. Turne, 
Georgia, Alabama. 

KARPEN, S., & BROS.—N. C. Pancoast, J. A. Pancoast, 
George Hand, T. A. McCarthy, W. L. Day, J. A. Levering, 
R. W. Murison, H. F. Hutchinson, Mike Karpen, J. Hoff, 
E. Honel, T. R. Potter, states west of Mississippi River, 
Ohio and West Pennsylvania; Mr. Dean, E. S. Westphal, 
I. Lowenberg, C. L. Weil, J. Silvers, Robt. Weil, E. Berzon, 
M. H. Kaplan, Jack Karpen, eastern Pennsylvania, New York, 
New England and south east states. 

MANSURE, E. L., CO.—G. F. Wright, C. E. Shults, W. H. 
Neff, F. J. Robin, O. G. Winnegge, E. M. Boyington, A. 
Unholz, B. F. Oberndorf, W. H. Moe, C. Weilert, E. F. 
Mansure, Wm. McKendry, Chicago; W. A. Holloway, H. W. 
Shull, K. Hassel, Philadelphia; J. L. Swope, J. B. Carroll, 
Howard Van Zile, New York City. 

STRAHAN, THOMAS, CO.—John W. Servian, New England, 
part of New York State and Canada, East; B. F. Naeher, 
part of New York State, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Indiana 
and part of the South; Wm. H. Wright, Philadelphia, part 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and Texas; T. A. Newman, greater New York, 
Washington, D. C., Baltimore and part of New Jersey; C. E. 
Conover and Will T. Brown, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis and several 
others of the large western cities; C. F. Lewis, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Oklahoma and Colorado; 
Pierre Campbell, New England and some of the territory in 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois. 
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LESMAN WANTED-—Southern States, to handle 
line of madras and sunfast fabrics. Must be ac- 
quainted with department store trade; commission 
basis. John W. Henson Co., Inc., 141 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
WANTED — EXPERIENCED LACE CURTAIN 
SALESMEN well acquainted with the trade. Good 
territories open. Address “Conscientious Salesmen,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—Energetic young man for 
Metropolitan district; imported and domestic drapery 
line. Must be acquainted with department store trade. 
Commission basis. Address “Metropolitan,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY MAN, measurer, estimator, sketcher, cutter, 
capable of managing large workroom by money saving 
system; wants to connect with responsible firm. Address 
“High Class” care The Upholsterer. 
WE HAVE AN OPENING for a decorative salesman, 
capable of handling complete contracts in connection 
with a large out-of-town department store. Give ex- 
perience, age and references. Goodwin's Ltd. 1123 
Broadway, N. Y. 
A PROMISING CONCERN manufacturing a good line 
of upholstered furniture, wishes to acquire several 
hustling salesmen. Liberal commission and _ bonus. 
Address “Good Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED-—Salesman for an upholstery fabric jobbing 
concern, to take a side line of Repps, Poplins, Tus- 
sahs, etc., covering New England States; also man to 
cover South. Good opportunity for man familiar with 
the retail trade. Address “South,” care The Upholsterer. 
AUSTRALIAN SELLING AGENT open to represent 
manufacturers in the carpet, linoleum and _ allied 
trades; thirty-five years experience with the above lines. 
Address J. R. Anderson, Royal Ave., Spring Vale, 
Victoria, Australia. 
POSITION WANTED as drapery workroom foreman, 
experience in measuring, cutting and estimating, tak- 
ing full charge of help in workroom, accustomed to 
high grade and medium decorative work, now employed, 
wishes to change position by September 1. Address 
“Foreman,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN WANTED in 
Detroit. Must be competent to take charge of work- 
room, and thoroughly familiar with modern drapery 
practice. State salary wanted, send references and your 
photograph. All communications confidential. Address 
“Vanco,” care The Upholsterer. 
ST. GALL MERCHANT with best connections to 
manufacturers of all sorts of curtains, panels and 
bedsets, wants representation of important American 
house for buying and forwarding goods. Please write 
to Box No. 19539, Post Office 11, St. Gall, Switzerland. 
WANTED to purchase Irish Point designs (original). 
Would also consider snappy imported samples. Small 
neat border effects and a few all over (vinework) pat- 
terns. F. Veith & Co., Inc., 275 Miller Av., B’klyn, N. Y. 
WANTED—A SHADE MAKER, man who has had 
some experience in selling wall-paper in Ohio City. 
State wages and experience. Address “Shade Maker,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY FABRIC SALESMAN, wishes to 
connect with converter or manufacturer of cretonnes, 
furniture coverings or drapery fabrics. Have large 
following with department stores, furniture manufac- 
turers, cotton goods and upholstery jobbers in New 
York City. Address “Following,” care The Upholsterer. 
RETIRING FROM BUSINESS, will sell stock of im- 
ported wall-paper in bulk; French, English, German 
and Japanese. Cost at direct import price before the 
war, $3,700. Bids will be accepted for same. R. W. 
Henderson, 1109 F St., N.W., Washington,. D. C. 
POSITION open for practical foreman, cutting, fitting 
_ and hanging, also upholsterer. High class work. 
Give reference, experience and salary wanted. Address 
“Practical,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN who understands waiting on high class 
trade of good address and personality. State experi- 
ence, reference and salary wanted. Address “Person- 
ality,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN to handle popular priced couch covers, 
table covers and portieres on Pacific Coast; must be 
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well acquainted with department store and jobbing 
trade. References required. Penn Tapestry Co., Water 
Power Mills, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
WANTED-—In large mid-western city, experienced man 
for drapery workroom. Must be able to call on ang 
sell trade as well as design, cut, and plan draperies, etc. 
Good opportunity for wide-awake man. Address “Good 
Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—WALL-PAPER DEPARTMENT in a 
live department store. Will lease space and furnish 
new stock, or purchase a department that is not satis- 
factory to present owner. Address “Franklin,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED to buy upholstered furniture or mattress 
factory. Prefer Middle West or West. Would con- 
sider partnership with practical factory man who needs 
additional capital to expand business. Address “nose- 
reed,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN with a large following to handle our line 
of braids and fringes for the lamp shade trade. 
Address “Fringes,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—RUGMAN wanted for 
drapery department; must be experienced decorator, 
good salesman, manage workroom, know gift shop mer-, 
chandise, rugs and furniture. Send full information and 
references in first letter. G. C. Willis, Champaign, III. 
FOR SALE—Old established furniture, repair and 
drapery place, first class trade, refined circle of clients. 
Reason—retiring from business. Address “Emkay,” 
General Delivery, Chicago, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Several rosewood desks made out of old 
melodiansat; reasonable prices. M. Klausch, 1010 N. 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
DRAPERY CUTTER AND HANGER WANTED— 
The man desired must be capable to take charge o1 
workroom, do estimating and see work to completion. 
Permanent position. Write fully giving experience and 
salary expected. Address “Complete,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
RETAIL WALL-PAPER SALESMAN—One accus- 
tomed to the better end of the line. State where, 
when, and with whom employed and in what capacity, 
salary wanted, and other information of interest. Ad- 
dress C. F. Earl, care M. J. Earl, Reading, Pa. 
WE would like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc:, 2 West Forty-seventh Street, New York City. 
SALES MANAGER, BUSINESS PROMOTER, open 
to firm intending to get their share of business as a 
result of coming building activity. Aggressive program 
can get it. Twenty-two years in northern cities in wall 
paper and interior decorating fabrics. Department store 
experience buying, road work, knowledge of drapery 
and cutting in supervisory capacity, knowledge of light- 
ing fixtures and furniture as connected with interior 
decorating contracts, also rugs, etc. Naturally talented. 
Take over ad. writing, construct brochure work, etc. 
Wall decorating and high class painting knowledge. 
Five of the twenty-two years covers supervision. For 
past five years handled sales promotion work in two 
states with nationally known product. Returning to old 
business, finding it more compatible. Still holding 
position, having interest in business. Present close 
proximity to Eastern market allows for inspection and 
buying and becoming posted anew. Clean record. 
Forty-two years of age, with family. Permanency of 
position, drawing account and interest in volume busi- 
ness preferred. Middle West or Northwest preferred. 
Right kind of house can get right sort of man. Address 
oo Seeley C. Lindeman, care Box 1107, Columbia, 
SALESMAN WANTED—First class man to handle 
line of Sunfast Dranery Fabrics for Chicago, the 
Northwest, Iowa and Missouri. One who travels from 
New York preferred. Ionic Mills, 2716 N. Hope St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





HERMAN BLUMENTHAL, Inc. 


UPHOLSTERING 
AND DECORATING ~ 
FOR THE TRADE 


52 West 46th St. New York 
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